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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 
NO. X.—BY A PRESSMAN. 

CORRESPONDENT dating from York, Pennsyl- 
A vania, in the December issue of ‘THE INLAND 
PRINTER, In referring to an assertion made in one of 
these papers, that a vibratory attachment to distributing 
rollers set at right angles to the motion of the bed of a 
cylinder press, would do away, to a great extent, with 
the grinding of the face of the rollers, says: <‘*The 
evil could not be easily remedied by a vibratory attach- 
ment. When the bed of a cylinder press is moving 
back to take the impression, the angle rollers are turning 
in that direction, and before they have time to stop they 
are caught by the bed and turned in the direction the 
bed is then moving.” * * * 
It is evident that your correspondent is not familiar 
with the use of the iron riders to be used on top of the 
angle rollers, which are furnished with all the leading 
presses of the day. By their use the motion of the angle 
rollers ceases the instant they lose contact with the dis- 
tributing plate, except when they are very old and hard. 
If the cause of the chipping or grinding referred to 
comes from the uneven distribution of the driving force, 
i. e., the contact between the roller and plate occurring 
at one end of the roller before the other, then I think 
that my former proposition, to place the rollers at right 
angles with a vibratory attachment, would be the best 
remedy. If, on the other hand, it is the transmitting of 
motion to the rollers by the plate that causes the trouble, 
it could be done away with by furnishing positive motion 
to the rollers so that they would be in motion in the 
No doubt 


this latter is the process our friend is going to patent. 


proper direction when the plate strikes them. 


If he succeeds in removing this obstacle to good work 
he will have deserved well of his fellow pressmen. But 
let him not build too great hopes on pecuniary success 


from his invention. 


How to produce the best results from a limited grade 
of supplies, such as ink, etc., under adverse circum- 
Stances, is one of the problems which is continually 
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confronting pressmen. Not the happy-go-lucky kind, 
but the thoughtful, conscientious, and possibly artistic 
pressmen, on whom the future of our craft so largely 
depends. Suppose such a man is given a job containing 
a quantity of illustrations on good paper, and an inferior 
ink. Of course he will not succeed, not through any 
fault of his, but through the want of knowledge on the 
part of the responsible party. Equally, of course, he 
will be blamed for the failure, for the mediocrity that 
could expect the best results from inferior materials is 
incapable of making allowances for the victim of its 
shortcomings. 

A very frequent cause for ill-success in fine printing, 
especially at this time of the year, is the great variation 
in temperature, against which most pressrooms are very 
ill provided. There is probably no other craft that is 
so dependent on the preservation of an even temperature 
as presswork. ‘The contraction and expansion of metals, 
the chemical action of heat and cold on ink, the greater 
tendency in cold weather to the generation of electricity 
in paper, all tend in greater or lesser degree to make 
the life of a pressman anything but a happy one. Why 
is it that employing printers, who in other matters are 
in nowise deficient in business tact, do not appreciate 
the loss, from a money point of view, in neglecting the 
proper and even heating of pressrooms? There is profit 
for them in heeding this suggestion. 

In conversation with some ink manufacturers lately, 
the question of blackmail levied on them by foremen of 
pressrooms or others in a position to influence trade 
was brought up. Foreman after foreman was mentioned 
who was understood to be for sale, until one would 
almost imagine that the taking charge of a pressroom 
and retaining honest principles were altogether incom- 
[ had known, in a general way, that this evil 
had attained alarming dimensions, but never for a 
moment suspected it to be so colossal as these gentle- 
men reported it. On inquiring why they did not com- 
bine for the purpose of overcoming this thieving 
tendency, I was given to understand that any manu- 


facturer known to take any steps toward honest dealing 
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Besides, one of them admitted it 
When the 


would lose his trade. 
was the employer who paid all in the end. 
percentage of blackmail rose to a certain pitch, sufficient 
to interfere with their legitimate profits, the quality of 
the goods had to suffer. Of course the foreman, being 
in their power, would have to do the best he could to 
make his employer think that everything was lovely ; 
that the fault lay somewhere else than with the goods 
with which dacksheesh was given. 

Indeed, I have been informed, on good authority, 
that this very question was seriously discussed by the 
members of the National Typothetze during their late 
convention at Boston, and that one of them, who had 
formerly been a pressroom foreman, was loudly de- 
nouncing the practice, until he was ‘‘called down” by 
a manufacturer present, who reminded him of his own 
shortcomings before he became an employer. 

In alluding to this matter, apart from my desire to 
see honesty the rule in printing offices, I am actuated by 
a wish to so change conditions that the pressmen should 
increased profits to the 


profit legitimately by the 


employer by the abolition of this system. The rela- 
tions between employers and foremen may safely be left 


to the business sagacity of the former to settle. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A FOREMAN AND APPRENTICE. 
BY A. H. M. 

UCCESSFUL professional or business men when in 
S a reminiscent mood delight to dwell more partic- 
ularly on the periods of adversity in their career forming 
a more striking and telling contrast to the possibly 
brilliant present of their lives. This is not to be wondered 
at, and each hearer listens eagerly to the tale of diff- 
culties surmounted and how success was won, in the 
hope that he may gain a little from the experience of 
the narrator. The garrulous old compositor, too, delights 
to tell his exploits, and the older he grows it seems the 
earlier scenes of his life are more in his thoughts, and 
the little concourse of apprentices and ‘‘devils’’ who 
listen to his yarns never weary of the old fellow, for he 
gives them many helpful hints. Our old friend, a type 
of a class fast disappearing, 
infirm, has brightened up 
months, seeming to shake off a sort of wistful despond- 


although getting a little 
wonderfully the last few 


ency that made his companions regard him with a vague 
pity. His wife is dead, and his one child, a daughter, 
is married, but with means so narrow that any slight 
expense is felt to be a burden. Idleness he can neither 
afford nor endure, and though a good workman still, -he 
feels that the day of his farewell to the case is not far 
The cause of his increase of spirits I discerned 
the hopeful news of the 


distant. 
when I saw him perusing 
Printer’s Home in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and when I spoke to him the wish of his heart was 
disclosed by his glistening eyes and the flush on his 
withered cheek. 

In jest I asked him how it was that he did not draw 


“Ah! 


his bank balance and retire to ease and comfort. 
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boy,” said he, ‘‘When a man’s savings are drained by 
sickness and death, and the broken bank sweeps away 
the last of what was painfully scraped together for old 
age, it is too late a day for hope and reliance in one’s 
own exertions. When the Home is built I shall then 
have a retreat that will be congenial to me—not shut 
off from the boys so soon as I quit the case. 

‘*T have been a good many years at the trade now 
made big bills as a compositor, have been foreman and 
proprietor, and have had success in all. The money I 
made is gone now, though, and through no fault of 
mine. If I had not been a good all-round workman | 
don’t know how I should have got along. I was natur- 
ally careless as a boy, and the foreman was so severe 
that I thought he had a personal dislike to me, but I can 
see that man’s motives in a clearer light now and know 
that he was but doing his duty by me, ungrateful and 
tiresome as I was. We had no magazines such as THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in those days, to encourage us, teach 
us, or rouse our dormant ambition, and the foreman’s 
fulminations against us were listened to indifferently 
as something of too frequent occurrence to require 
attention. 

‘«« There were three apprentices in the office, including 
myself, and there was one ‘‘devil.’’ One day the fore- 
man came into the alley where the four of us were sitting 
at luncheon and in a peremptory way told us he wanted 
us to call at his house in the evening. Well, we went to 
his house that night, and many nights after, and he had 
a blackboard and a piece of chalk and he made the 
paths of knowledge smooth to us. He told us he had 
noticed our little peculiarities in typesetting; that we 
imitated all the faults of the journeyman whom we hap- 
pened to be working near, and told us the folly of doing 
so—that we must learn to do our own thinking, and 
explained to us the harmony of type faces, the imposi- 
tion of forms, and all the information he could impart 
in that way, till we at last appreciated him and what he 
was doing for us. We all felt a new interest in the trade 
after about a month spent in this way —and the foreman 
ceased to be a man upon whom we delighted to impose. 
I don’t suppose foremen nowadays in the big city offices 
could do as our foreman did, but I think if they com- 
bined (the offices, I mean) much could be done to better 
the present method of instructing apprentices.” 

As the old compositor finished his explanation, the 
reflections it gave rise to impelled me to ask him what 
definite plan he would lay down for improving the 
instruction of apprentices in the large cities. This 
seemed to be a subject near his heart, for he said that 
the amount of instruction he had received from the 
short term of ‘‘schooling” his foreman had given him 
in the technique of the trade had roused his ambition 
and placed before him in a strong and sharply-defined 
light the need of study and close application if he 
intended to become a competent printer. ‘‘I claim,” 
he said, ‘‘that if a list of apprentices be prepared by 
the chairman of the chapels of the various offices in 
town and a strong effort made to induce them to mect 








at some appointed place to hear lectures on the handi- 
craft, a Competent printer with a piece of chalk and a 
blackboard could give them instruction that would be 
valuable to themselves and their employers. Then, too, 
a typesetting machine could be easily rented, I think, 
for so good a cause, and the journeymen make use of 
this means to meet the coming change from hand-com- 
posing to machine typesetting. ‘The time is ripe, now,” 
said he, ‘‘and any further delay is not only needless but 
dangerous, for the manner of instruction at present 
removes the apprentice from the guidance of the fore- 
of 


engaged on blankwork, tariffs, or some other specialty, 


man and hands him over to the control a man 


and he, consequently, is but poorly instructed, and as 
such as he become journeymen and are taken into the 
union, the scale of merit is lowered and the union card a 
pledge of competency no longer.” 
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CANCELED WITH HIS LIFE. 


A SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT RECALLS A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF 


| 


hundred years ago, when Fleet street reflected the glass 
Old-fashioned pict- 


FATALITY, 

BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON. 

T all happened in that old-fashioned London inn, the 
‘‘Cheshire Cheese,” which affected the style of a 
of fashion and the mold of form. 
ures, chiefly sporting scenes and replicas —and in some 
cases originals—of Hogarth’s famous satirical draw- 
ings hang upon the walls, the floor is sanded, the tables 
are plain, substantial oak, the foaming beakers of ale 
are served out in old-fashioned pewter mugs, and the 
steaks, chops and Welsh ra’bits provided by the old 
white-capped: cook are not excelled by any other cuzsine 
in the city. Notwithstanding its homely character, the 
inn —for it is still an inn, such as Falstaff would delight 
to take his ease in, and the proprietor would have 
spasms if it were called a restaurant—is frequented by 
the most notable characters in London. Artists, lawyers, 
editors, special correspondents, and even judges, whose 
grave appearance on the bench strikes silence into the 
multitude who cannot disassociate a powdered wig from 
the mysterious, awe-compelling force of Rhadamanthus, 
meet there and exchange opinions about general affairs 
the world over. When the beefsteak pudding, for which 
the inn is famous, is opened, hot, steaming and mar- 
velously fragrant, on Saturday afternoon in the center 
of the front room, the flow of wit begins, and the glow 
of soul and intellect irradiates the place from wall to 
wall. It used to be no uncommon circumstance to see 
George Augustus Sala, with bulbous Bardolphian nose, 
but withal full of magnetic geniality and enthusiasm, 
debating with Sergeant Ballantine about the frailties of 
modern society as compared with the brilliant days 
when Pericles and Aspasia illuminated the moral and 
mental atmosphere of Athens; John Augustus O’Shea 
describing to Baron Huddleston the difference between 
playing the clown in a Parisian ¢/eatre des varieties and 
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the passion play of Oberammergau (which, by the way, 
John Augustus claims to have discovered to the eyes of 
Kurope); or Archibald Forbes narrating his marvelous 
adventures in the Franco-German war, and the accident 
by which he came to be the first news-carrier of the fall 
of Metz. 

One afternoon a group of newspaper men were sitting 
in a corner of the room exchanging experiences, when 
someone, curiously enough, asked the general question, 
whether any of them had met with any remarkable cases 
of fatalism— ‘‘kismet,” he called it, because he had 
traveled in the east—on the battlefield. I happened to 
remember one singular case in point, and as it was really 
a curious example of the meeting of fortuitous circum- 
stances, perhaps it will interest the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER if I repeat the substance of the story 
as. I told it then, although, for certain reasons, I cannot 
mention the name of the principal character in the fatal 
tragedy, but we will call him Lieutenant X. 

Lieutenant X. was the son of an English clergyman, 
and had recently graduated from Oxford University and 
Sandhurst Military College. He was a brilliant young 
fellow, full of fun, proficient in outdoor sports, billiards, 
and fond (too particularly fond) of cards. When he 
went to India he was attached to the Poona Horse, one 
of the most celebrated native cavalry regiments in the 
Bombay Presidency. Ina short time he was appointed 
adjutant of the regiment. ‘This carried him a good deal 
into society, which, with the fact that he was considered 
in 


an excellent gentleman rider and therefore great 


demand at sporting meetings, led him into expenses 
which were by no means commensurate with his regi- 
mental pay. Consequently, while his intentions were 
entirely honest, he could not always fulfill his pecuniary 
obligations, and fell into the hands of the Marwarees or 
native bill discounters—the natural-born Shylocks of 
Hindoostan. 

One night in 1878, when the trouble between the 
of Ali, the of 


Afghanistan, was spreading broad, dark and threatening 


government India and Shere Ameer 


across the political horizon, I happened to meet the 


‘ 


a bachelor dinner In India, 


”) 


lieutenant at party. 


‘‘bachelor dinner” invariably means cards. It may be 
whist, or loo, or vingt-et-un, but at all events it is cards 
for stakes. On this occasion the post-prandial game 
proposed was poker, which had just been introduced to 
that part of the world by a Southerner, who went by the 
name of Dr. Doolittle. Clement—that was the Christian 
name of Lieutenant X.—had been making pretty free 
with the wine, and after calling for several ‘*pegs”’ 

Anglice, brandies and soda—he entered the game feel- 
ing decidedly ‘‘jolly.”” At first he won, but with each 


‘¢peg” he nailed into his coffin he became more and 
O. U.’s” kept 


Curiously, although I 


more reckless, and his ‘‘chits” or ‘¢ I. 
flying freely around the table. 


was no player, most of these fluttered into’ my hand. 


At about three o’clock in the morning Clement called in 
be?! 0: Oh Oe? 
his limit and wished to call a halt before his honor was 


He knew that he had played beyond 








India is considered a debt of honor, to neglect the pay- 
ment of which invokes social ostracism. When he saw 
the chits which I held against him he pressed his hand 
to his fevered brow, and finally tore them up and wrote 


a single ‘*I. O. U.” for the total amount— £70, or 


about $350. As he gave it to me on the veranda, 
where the other guests were sitting smoking their 


cheroots and sipping brandy and soda, he said to me 
‘¢ Mac, 
already, and I cannot very well draw upon the old 


quietly : I’m in deep with the Marwarees 
gentleman at home for any more funds this quarter. If 
I pay you I'll have to sell my charger and resign the 
service, depending upon what I can raise on my com- 
mission. Now, I’m in a devil of a hole, old man, as 
you can see, and”’ 

‘*Clement,” I said, ‘don’t say another word. Here 
is your I. O. U., and when you get fixed in funds again 
you may pay me at any time. Don’t let this little thing 
worry you at all.” 

At first he protested that he would not take back the 
paper, and talked about his honor as an officer and a 
gentleman. I insisted, however, and finally he con- 
sented to take back his I. O. U. 
would liquidate the debt within six months from date. 
As he took out his pocketbook, I noticed that he placed 


the returned “‘ I. O. U.” carefully between a photograph 


on condition that he 


of his father and mother and another of a remarkably 
‘«the 


‘Then he 


pretty young lady—his cousin, he remarked, 
sweetest girl in the world, God bless her.” 
added, as we were parting, ‘‘That I. O. U. I have 
placed next my heart, and it shall only be canceled with 
my life, old man.” 

The next time I met Lieutenant X. was on the train, 
when I was proceeding to Simla, the viceroy’s summer 
headquarters in the Himalayas, to get my passport for 
the front from the military authorities. At a small 
station on the road the train was stopped in order to put 
an officer’s charger on board. When all was ready to 
start, who should stumble into my compartment but 
shouted, ‘*where 
Well, by Jove, I’m 


Clement. ‘‘Hello, old fellow,” he 


are you bound for? For the front? 


in luck.” ‘So am I.” ‘*I don’t know yet what column 
[ shall be attached to, but I rather think it will be the 
Kandahar division.” For two nights and the better 
part of three days we were in the train together, and 
as we were joined by several other officers who were 
ordered to report for duty at the front, we had a right 
merry time, singing, joking and laughing as if no shadow 
of death hovered across our path. I left the company 
at Umballa, where I had to take the pony dak or govern- 
ment mail for Simla. 

Months elapsed. Severe fighting had taken place all 
throughout Afghanistan. At length reports, at first dim, 
but finally cruelly authentic, reached headquarters that 


a British division, under General Burrows, had been 


surprised and annihilated on the banks of the Maiwan 
river, fifty miles from Kandahar, by the forces of Ayoub 
Khan, the youngest son of Shere Ali. 


A British force 





Among the dead officers who 
Dd 


The 


buried where they fell. 
were identified in Kandahar was Lieutenant X. 
bullet that pierced his breast had passed through a 
pocketbook, two photographs and an I. O. U. I looked 
at the bloodstained relics sorrowfully, and, recalling 
Clement’s exact words on the night we parted in Bombay 
after our bachelor party, I muttered, ‘‘Clement, your 


’ 


debt is canceled —canceled with your life.’ 
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RECIPROCITY IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 
BY EQUITY. 

5S inventions of labor-saving machines multiply, and 
A methods for conducting business are simplified and 
perfected, the relations of employé and employer become 
complicated and more and more a subject of interest to 
the craft. Any discussion that tends to elucidate the 
problem or make any more clear the duties of the one to 
the other should be well received. 

It is becoming more difficult each year for the care 
less, the indifferent and the incompetent to get and 
retain employment in respectable printing offices, and as 
a natural consequence greater effort is now made by 
printers to become thorough in their knowledge of the 
trade and reliable in the performance of their work. 
The indifference once so noticeable in the printing office 
among printers as to whether their work was done in 
good style and correctly, has generally given way to a 
desire to excel and to gain a reputation for skill and 
accuracy among their fellow workmen. ‘This is as it 
should be, and is greatly to the advantage of ‘‘ master” 
printers. 

But there is danger that the workman, in endeavor- 
ing to perfect himself in a knowledge of his trade and 
render his services more valuable to his employer, has 
unwittingly dealt a blow at his individual interests. 
And right here is where the reciprocity that should exist 
between the parties fails to reciprocate. Under the old, 
slipshod, don’t-care way of doing work the employer 
took all the risk. If a job was spoiled or work went 
wrong, through either accident, carelessness or stupidity 
of employé, the office assumed the loss as one of the 
exigencies of business, and it was charged to profit and 
loss. In later days, however, when printers are doing 
better and more conscientious work than ever before, 
and, aided by the devices and appliances of the inventor 
and typefounder, are rapidly demonstrating the right of 
the trade to be classed as an art, we find some employers 
endeavoring to shift all responsibility for accuracy of 
work to the shoulders of their workmen. Not content 
to profit by the better service now rendered, absolute 
guarantees are, by some, demanded and exacted. 

This innovation should be met and promptly consid- 
ered by printers, proofreaders and pressmen. If an 
employé prove to be habitually careless or incompetent, 
he should be discharged as matter of course. But the 
most expert, as well as the most careful, workman will 
occasionally make a blunder which will escape detection 











and, perhaps, entail a money loss more or less serious to 
the house. It is unjust to say that this loss should be 
borne by one who does not participate in the profits of 
the business. It is the duty, undeniably, of the employé 
to take all due care to prevent accidents, and to avoid 
errors ; but, having rendered faithful service and earned 
the agreed per diem, his responsibility should end, and 
when accidents happen or errors occur, as from time to 
time they will, let the damage be assumed by the pro- 
prietor as an incident of the business, and charged to 


profit and loss. 
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SCREEN PLATES FOR HALF-TONE PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING. 


NO, II.—BY URANUS HORD, DAYTON, OHIO, 
HOW TO DUPLICATE THEM. 
the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we 


N 
| gave a practical process for making a screen plate; 
and as the originals cannot be used for making the half- 
tone negatives, it is necessary to duplicate them, and 
agreeable to promise we herewith give the process. 

Readers will no doubt understand that a perfect copy 
is one in which the lines are opaque from edge to edge, 
and not blunted from the center out, as such plates can 
give only poor results at the best. Either dry collodion 
or gelatine plates can be used, but the former are far 
superior. ‘To prepare a dry collodion plate, coat the 
plate with collodion and immerse in the silver bath the 
same as for wet plate negatives. Drain well and wipe 
back of plate, and immerse in distilled water until all 
greasiness disappears; then rinse well under tap and 


4 


immerse in iodide solution (iodide potassium 2 scruples, 


water 40 ounces) for two or three minutes. ‘Take out 

and rinse under tap, and then rinse again with distilled 

water; let drain and it is ready for the preservative. 
PRESERVATIVE. 

Take one ounce ground coffee and pour over it ten 
ounces boiling water; let steep thirty minutes, then 
cool and filter. Next add about one-fourth of the white 
of one egg to clear it, and bring it to a boil quickly ; let 


cool; add one-half ounce pure sugar, dissolve and again 


filter, and it is ready for use. ‘The plate should be 
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covered with ground glass and exposed to a northern 


light if possible. Should a cross-line plate be desired, 
after making one exposure simply turn the plate so the 
lines will cross; this will give square transparent dots, 
and to make what is commonly termed a stipple or dot 


plate, make an exposure with the cross-line plate, giving 





at least double the time required in making the single- 
line exposure, which will cause a closing up of the 
squares and give a round opaque dot. ‘The exposure in 
either case can only be learned by experience and will 
vary from one to five minutes. 
rO DEVELOP. 

Before developing flow with diluted alcohol (alcohol 
I ounce, water 4 ounces), rocking back and forth until 
it flows in an unbroken wave, and then apply the follow- 


ing developer : 


No. 1 No. 2 
NVI iss cae 8 oz. USAR oc sista cerca’ 8 oz 
PAPE pciessiviatine ere 45 grs. Nitrate silver..... 45 grs 
Citic acid .s...4% .. 80 grs. Acetic acid. ...... 1% drs. 


1 one ounce, of No. 2 six drams; mix 


Take of No. 
together and flow over the plate. Continue developing 
until the lines are of proper density, then wash well 
and fix in clean; fresh hypo. Again wash thoroughly 
and dry. 

A plate prepared by the above formula is very sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes and must be protected. 
Ordinary negative varnish or plain collodion will posi- 
tively ruin it, the former tinging it with yellow, the latter 
causing wavy or creepy lines; but a colorless and moist- 
proof coating is applied as follows: Immerse the plate 
in diluted albumen (white of egg 1 ounce, water 15 
ounces) for a few minutes. Carefully drain and clean 
back of plate, then immerse in silver solution to coagu- 
late the albumen (water 1 ounce, silver 40 grains). Fix 
in weak hypo thoroughly ; wash and dry. 

Should you desire to use gelatine plates use any of 
the standard makes of plates (preferably Carbutt’s), and 
develop according to formula given, exposing in the 
same manner. 

The February number will contain an article on 
making half-tone negatives, with illustration. 








flowed twice with the above solution, allowing the first 
to run into the sink and the second back into the filter ; 
allow the plate to dry spontaneously, but as soon as dry 
it should be put into an oven and heated to a high 
temperature to drive away all moisture. 
EXPOSURE. 

Take an ordinary printing frame, remove the springs | 
and hinge two strips of wood on the back with a latch | 

hook to fasten the loose ends. After placing the | 
original screen in frame with sensitive plate, replace the | 
back, fasten the wooden strips and secure pressure by | 
forcing small wooden wedges between the strips and back 
of frame (this is important); if the contact is not perfect 
parts of the plate will be blurred. The frame should be 
placed in the end of a box at least two inches larger than 
the plate and about six feet long, with the open end | 


or 
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CONCERNING PROOFREADERS. 


BY O. S. JENKS. 


Written for THE 


fi 


years, a substantial foundation of general information 


O be an efficient proofreader requires talents of a 
peculiar and distinctive order: a preparation of 


and wide reading, a quick, discerning eye and mind, 
and an imperturbable temper. He may or not have 
‘‘some smattering of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German,” which is one of the many 
requirements laid down by a standard authority, but 
before all linguistic and literary attainments must be the 
qualities of firmness and coolness, without which his 
book-lore will avail him little. 

Proofreading has proved destructive to many excel- 


lent dispositions. I have known compositors of cheerful 
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temper who a few months of proofreading rendered surly 
and unpleasant company. Confined in his ‘‘cage” the 
entire day, with little opportunity for healthful bodily 
exercise ; at work that requires the closest application ; 
subject to a thousand petty annoyances and interrup- 
tions, unnecessary questions and unjust criticism ; con- 
demned if he ‘‘spoils” a job and probably assessed for 
its cost, while the detection of vital errors for which 
others are culpable is seldom appreciated or noted, it is 
no wonder that the average proofreader soon becomes 
a confirmed pessimist. 

He is obliged to affect an air of superior judgment 
and calm indifference to the importunities and remon- 
strances of compositors ; he becomes of necessity critical 
of the mistakes of others, and this inclines him to the 
habit of animadverting on all the evils and shortcomings 
of society; he becomes a censor of the motives and 
actions of the great and good, and views all nature 
through green goggles. 

In probably no other trade or profession, fraught 
with as many cares and responsibilities, is the salary so 
ridiculously disproportionate to the intelligence and 
ability required to properly discharge its duties, as in 
proofreading. Many causes operate to place the proof- 
reader at a disadvantage with those of no greater abili- 
ties in other walks of life. 
young women who have had an experience of two or 


He has to compete with 


three years in running down errors, and as for the other 
essentials of good proofreading— why, the head proof- 
reader will supply them! What is he hired for? Many 
of these young women work merely to procure ‘ pin- 
money,’’ and do not intend to make proofreading their 
life vocation ; hence they will accept a salary consider- 
ably smaller than is necessary to maintain a man with a 
family, with the result that the experierficed proofreader 
is compelled to accept low wages or, if he cannot afford 
to do this, perhaps return to the case. 

Proofreaders, as such, have no representation in the 
typographical union. ‘The trials and suffering incident 
to strikes and lockouts fall with equal severity on proof- 
reader and compositor, partly because the proofreader’s 
employment depends on that of the compositor, and 
then the odium of disloyalty to the union would attach 
to the proofreader should he resume work where a strike 
was in progress, as it would to the compositor under the 
same circumstances. It seems a great injustice that the 
proofreader has no distinct recognition in the union he 
upholds, in view of the many sacrifices he is compelled 
to make in behalf of his typesetting brother. 

If proofreaders were to meet and reason together, 
suggestions might be offered looking to the adoption of 
a definite scale of wages and a clear definition of the 
requirements and attainments that constitute a person a 
‘‘proofreader,” properly so called; or, at least, more 
uniformity of ‘style’ and orthography and many other 
details of their work, wherein their methods are at such 
variance at present, might be adjusted in such a con- 
vention. Whether in the councils of the typographical 
union or as an independent organization, they would be 
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a representative type of unionism, and their conclusions 
would be respected. 

This topic has been treated of before in THE INLAND 
PRINTER by one better informed of the needs of proof 
readers than myself, but, whether any of the suggestions 
I have advanced are of any practical value, or should be 
embodied in legislation by the International Typograph 
ical Union, I shall be glad to have seconded the efforts 


of abler writers in this direction. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“DE KNOW HOW.” 
BY SAMUEL G. SLOANE, 

WO colored men, so the story goes, were working 
7 for the same employer, one at some menial service 
and the other at some kind of skilled labor. ‘The one 
doing the skilled work received about double the pay for 
his services that the other one did. One day they were 


together and the menial worker said: ‘‘See heah, how 
does it come dat you gits so much bigger pay dan I 
The 


‘*T’ll tell you, my frien’, it’s not 


does, when your wuk’s not half so hard as mine?” 
skilled worker replied : 
for de mount of wuk I does dat I gits bigger pay dan 
you do; it’s for de know how.” 

It is the principle illustrated in the above, and that 
alone, which enables some printers in an office to receive 
greater pay than others in the same establishment. 
Those receiving greater pay do not receive it for any 
other reasons than those of pure, cold-blooded business 
principles; they render greater services, therefore, on 
pure business principles, receive greater pay. They 
have more to sell, therefore have a greater income 
than their less fortunate fellow workmen. ‘They possess 


’ 


‘“‘the know how” of more things, and of course can turn 


that knowledge to account for their own profit. ‘They 
possess powers above their hands. Mere muscle power 
does not command a high price, for the supply is so 
great. Everybody has muscle power at his command. 
A skilled workman can do the work of his 
fellow workman, and he would do it, other things being 


equal, if the returns were greater than for his skilled 


unskilled 


work. It is only by keeping the price down that the 
skilled man, the man of knowledge, is kept from follow- 
ing many of what are known as unskilled pursuits. In 
short, the unskilled workman has to compete with all 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, while the man with 


’ 


‘“‘the know how” competes only with those of his own 


grade and above. ‘The man at the top has no competi- 
tion. The man at the bottom has the whole world to 
compete with. Sentiment would make all men equal, 
but the God of nature does not. 

That it is as hard for the man of small powers to do 
his best, as it is for the one of greater powers to exert 
his full strength, will not be denied; but the altruistic 
saying ‘‘from each according to his ability, and to each 
according to his wants,” will hardly obtain while the 
human nature implanted in us by the creator is allowed 
unrestrained play. It sounds very nice in sentiment, 
but does not, nor cannot have an existence in cold fact 








under free play of our inborn human traits. Sentiment 
and cold fact can never go hand in hand unless the 
He that is 


swayed by sentiment alone, without reference to fact, 


sentiment is made to conform to the fact. 


will very often—in fact, almost always — find himself 


floundering in the slough of error. A fact is, because 


it is; it exists as a part of the immutable whole, and all 
the sermonizing in the world will not change it. Senti- 
ment is always based on things as it would seem desira- 
ble they should be, not as they are, and by it many are 
swayed from the truth and facts and give themselves 
over to the indulgence of utopian ideas and dreams. 
Socialism, Communism, anarchism, etc., are but the 
efforts of honest people to put into tangible shape the 
utopian schemes of sentimentalists for reaching the ideal 
state Of perfection in society. ‘They entirely ignore the 
cold fact that perfection of the whole cannot exist while 
imperfections are created in the component parts thereof. 
Society cannot reach a state of perfection until man 
individually becomes perfect. 

I have digressed somewhat, but it was intentional. 
I desired to bring out the idea and truth that in all 
things stern fact, and not sentiment, is the final con- 
trolling element. Let the 


condition because it is not as good as that of his fellow 


printer who bewails his 
workman, perhaps in the same ‘‘alley,’’ know that the 
reason lies wholly within himself, though the fault may 
be one of birth and not possible for him to alter or 
correct beyond a certain degree. 
times the fault— for fault it is— can be corrected, if 


But many, very many 


not entirely, in a very great degree, by his own efforts 
if put forth in the right direction. Let him study first 
himself and then his better paid fellow workman, and 
note wherein the difference lies. ‘The difference noted, 
he will always find that it lies in superior natural endow- 
ments or acquired knowledge and skill. If the former, 
he can scarcely hope to reach him with equal effort, but 
he may by the right kind of effort approach much 
nearer to him than without it; if the latter, he can not 
only reach him, but by greater efforts be able to over- 
take and pass him in the race. With equal natural 
endowments it is effort and application that win. ‘The 
race is not always to the swift, however, as the old fable 
of the tortoise and the hare illustrates, but it should be; 
when it is not, the cause can easily be shown to be a 
failure to use the powers possessed. Because one sees 
he cannot reach as high as another, is no reason for 
sitting down supinely and allowing the other to gather 
all the fruit—there is much on the lower limbs you can 
reach and make good use of. Use the faculties your 
creator has given you to the best possible advantage, 
and you will have little cause to bewail your lot among 
your fellow men. Bear in mind that knowledge is 
power, which, rightly used, will always command a 
price and bring a reward to its possessor. ‘The waste 
[ would deplore more than any other is the waste of 
faculties by a failure to use them. A waste of facul- 
ties means the loss of opportunities, and loss of oppor- 


tunities means the blighting of a life—the destruction 
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of all that is good of a man, the highest of all created 
beings. 

I cannot better illustrate the value of knowledge 
than by giving in conclusion an occurrence as told by a 
reporter in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard-Union. It 
was headed ‘‘ Paying for Knowledge,” and is as follows: 

I paid a bill the other day (said a large manufacturer to me) 
without a murmur, simply because of the way it was worded. My 
engineer found his hot-water pump would not work, and after put- 
tering at it for an hour sent for a machinist. He bothered with 


it half a day and concluded it must come apart. I was much 
annoyed, for that meant stoppage of my factory for a long time. 
Before I gave the order to take it to pieces some one suggested 
that a neighboring engineer be sent for, as he was a sort of genius 
in the matter of machinery. He came, and after studying the 
pump awhile, he took a hammer and gave three sharp raps over 
the valve. ‘‘ I reckon she'll go now,” he quietly said, and on putting 
on steam ‘‘she”’ did go. The next day I received a bill for $25.50 
The price amazed me, but when I examined the items I drew a 
‘‘Messrs. Blank & Co., 


For knowing 


check at once. The bill read this way: 
Dr. to John Smith. 


” 


For fixing pump, 50 cents. 


$25 


how, $25.” Had he charged me $25.50 for fixing the pump, I 


should have considered it exorbitant. But 50 cents was reason- 
able, and I recognized the value of knowledge, so I paid and said 


nothing. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 
BY M. STANISLAUS MURPHY. 

OW that the old year is dead and the new one has 
N been ushered in with all the pomp and ceremony 
attending such an event, it is to be presumed that many 
a new leaf has been turned, that good resolutions have 
been again renewed, and that many a young man has 
started in with the year 1891 with a determination to 
remain steadfast and true in regard to upholding his 
At the be- 


ginning of each’ year this leaf-turning craze takes pos- 


good intentions during the year just begun. 


session of the average man whose ideas have become a 
trifle warped in relation to matters in which conscience 
plays a most conspicuous part. And many a man who 
turns over a new leaf at the close of the old year, before 
the new one advances very far is ready to turn over 
He has undeé€taken a 


task which he has not the will-power to perform, and, 


another, and the reason is plain. 


though his mind is imbued with the best of ideas re- 
garding his good intentions, the strain is too great, and 


consequently he ‘‘ turns a rule” on his good resolutions, 


” 


and they soon become a mass of ‘pi. 


Conspicuous among those who ‘‘swear off’? from 
year to year are found a number of the members of our 
craft, who discover at the commencement of each year 
that their mode of living during the twelve months just 
closed has been a little too swift, and they aver that 
their actions should receive a check. Hence the neces 
sity for turning over a new leaf. But it is the same with 
printers as it is in regard to others, and perhaps a little 
more so. For a time matters progress swimmingly, and 
the reformers are soon recognized as little paragons of 
perfection. But suddenly there is a cloud burst! Ina 
twinkling their good resolutions are shattered to atoms, 


and they fall into bad habits once more and _ practice 
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them with renewed vigor, and this is periodically kept 
up, until another year rolls around, when the ‘‘rule- 
turning ’’ process is once again resorted to. 

Recognizing our weakness or inability to remain for 
any length of time as extremists in matters which re- 
quire the practice of self-denial, the question has arisen 
in my mind, ‘‘would not the inauguration of a move- 
ment, with moderation as our watchword, be a good 
thing for members of the craft?” ‘There are a great 


many things in connection with our business in which 


the practice of moderation would work advantageously 
to the ones interested, and would ‘prove a blessing which 
could not be obtained so easily in any other way. 

The first and most important matter in which mod- 
eration would have a most salutary effect, would be 





restraining ourselves from the too free use of that sup- 
posed nerve-restoring libation known as the ‘‘ardent,”’ 
the abuse of which has placed a yoke around the neck 
of many a bright and promising member of the art pre- 
servative, ruining his prospects in life and dragging him 


along in the swirl of misery and vice, and, finally, ter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
minating his career in dishonor and death. ‘To guard | 
against this evil it is necessary that we should endeavor 
to imitate the example set by the beast, for, strange as | 
it may seem, animal instinct in this particular is more | 
keen than it is in a great many instances in man. A 
beast seems to understand when he has got enough, and 
nothing will tempt him to further indulge. Not so with 
some men, however, for they don’t seem to realize when 
they have received a full cargo, but will continue indulg- 
ing and overloading themselves when they don’t need 
the stuff any more than a fan is needed by an inhabitant 
of the arctic regions. So if it were possible for us to 
cultivate a system of moderation in this respect, it would 
not become necessary for members of the craft year by 
year to undergo the chestnutty performance of turning 
over a new leaf, and the standard of morality among 
members of the printing fraternity would be much higher 
than it is at present in a great many localities. 
There are other things in which the practice of mod- 


eration would have a tendency to improve our condition 
and elevate the craft to an enviable position, but it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them, as they are well known 
to every member. It is not sufficient to be moderate in 
one thing and given to excesses in others. Rather let 
there be an intermediate limit to all our actions where 


our reputation is concerned, a halting point where we 





can stop and consider the advisability of continuing in a | 


course which we know must inevitably work out our 
destruction. Let us endeavor to live as it was predes- 
tined that man should, avoiding everything having a 
tendency to corrupt our natures and destroy our repu- 


tation. 


THE Fort Worth (Texas) Paper Company, organized by J. F. 
Ellis, H. B. Buck, C. W. Post and others, will erect the contem- 
plated paper mill at that place. The capital stock is $250,000. 
The superintendent is from Holyoke, Massachusetts, and recom- 
mended by several prominent paper manufacturers of Holyoke as 
being one of the best posted paper makers there. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“JUST BEFORE SIX”—ANOTHER VERSION. 
BY FRANK NEWMAN. 
It is nearly every morning, 
When the office stove needs warming, 
_ That the ‘‘ comp” is in a fix ; 
But how different the changes 
When he case and stick arranges 
! 


To quit work — just before six ! 


It is with the greatest pleasure 
He’s assorting all his treasure — 

And his dupes he doesn’t mix ; 
For in fat he has been rolling 
All day long, and now he’s lolling 

Full of glee — just before six. 
But he’s heard with great depression 
Our friend Eno’s harsh expression, 

That the ‘‘comp” is full of tricks ; 
When good work he has been doing, 
All dishonest things eschewing, 

Up to quitting time —at six. 
He's the jolliest kind of fellow, 

Even if some kicker holler, 

As his type he slowly picks ; 
You can seldom get him rattled, 
And all fun and mirth’s unbottled 

When he stops to work — at six. 





Often when of sorts he’s out of, 
And when speed cannot be thought of, 
He knows a way the block to fix ; 
But he finds a way to do it 
That no soul will have to rue it, 
And he does it ée/ore six. 


Little does he care for ‘‘ bosses "*— 
’Tis his work that him indorses, 

And all talk — it goes for ‘‘ nicks ”"’; 
Neither does he care for ‘‘ chinners "'— 
They are losers, never winners — 

Stead'ly loafing up to six. 

'Tis of a piecehand I am speaking, 
But to clear him of the sneaking 

Ways that Eno does affix ; — 

He’s an honest, whole-souled fellow, 
Never known to howl or bellow, 

Always satisfied at six. 

He’s no saint — that needs no telling, 
But within him there is dwelling 

Just the stuff that manhood makes ; 
And if some one does abuse him 
Or of wrongs he does accuse him, 

All this in good part he takes. 


If there’s anything that’s hateful — 
3ut to some it is delightful — 

Tis of others to speak ill ; 
Always, if you have to say it, 
Cut it short — do not delay it ; 

Speak it well, but with good will. 


Now to close, do let me mention 
That it’s merely my intention 
To show Eno that the tricks 
Of which two months ago he’s spoken, 
Are a very open token, 
That they’ve put him in a fix. 
The foregoing has been written at the request of many who felt 
greatly wronged at the slurs cast by Eno upon the average com- 


positor in his recent piece of poetry entitled, ‘‘ Just Before Six.” 
It lacks but one thing —and an essential one at that —¢ru¢h. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
OF  aeageae 


Progress in Illustration 






Edited by HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER deals entirely wit 
matters pertaining to illustrations, their design, engraving and 
printing. 

The February number contains specimen plates from th 
recent works of prominent publishers, showing the latest develop- 
ments and new features of illustration. 

Particular attention is given to letter-press color ‘work 
Articles concerning progress in this direction with numerous 
illustrations will be of great value to those interested in thi 
new feature of illustration. 

The magazine contains full page illustrations,  decott- 
tive designs and features of special interest to publishers of 
iMustrated works. 

The February number bas a double page Supplement | 
Colors, which is a remarkable specimen of letterpress color work 

The Annual Subscription 1s Two Dollars. The Februat) 
issue, with Supplement in colors, will be sent on receipt 
Twenty Cents. 
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183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for our new Catalogue. Just out. 
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BYRON WESTONS 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 










DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+ 
Fst FLAT AND FOLDED Pm 


themselves as un- 














excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS == 
NN L INEN LE DGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 











color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS . . . 
DATION, MASS., U- S. A. 





For SALE In CHICAGO pry 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. axp BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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QWEN PAPER COMPANY 








Housatonic, Mass., U.S. A. 





VAPER MANUFACTURERS. 








| OCTAVOS. BLANK BOOK ano FLAT PAPERS. 


| 
| COMMERCIAL NOTES. OWEN’S RECORD LINEN PAPERS. 
| CONGRESS NOTE. LINEN, BOND ano BANK NOTE PAPERS. 
| PACKET NOTES. LINEN PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
| LETTERS. LINEN DRAWING PAPERS. 
| COMMERCIAL LETTER. THIN LINEN PAPERS, ALL SIZES. 
FOOLSCAPS. PURE LAID LINEN PAPERS. 
| BILL PAPERS. LINEN MAP BOND PAPERS. 
| LEGAL CAPS. WEDDING FOLIOS ano ROYALS. 


FLAT LETTERSano NOTES. TYPEWRITER PAPERS OF ALL KINDS. 


We Manufacture many other kinds of Papers 
not included in this list. 








N. B.— Mills at Housatonic, on Housatonic Railroad, four 


hours from New York 





GEO, H. TAYLOR, 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
surotesace P FY PE Rpeacers: 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


JAMES T. MIX 





Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No. 1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 

Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila. 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 


Cover Papers, 

Extra Super Book Papers,White and Tinted, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 1S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
Parchment Manila Writing, 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book, 


GEORGE N. FRIEND, Vice-PRESIDENT 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREAS 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


RER 
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muINOIS PAPER commaay 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 
ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A StrictLy First-CLass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER. 





500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery, 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream. | 12 1b. Demy, . $3.00 per Ream, 


16“ : 4.00 16 ** ERE 
16 ‘** Royal, . 4.00 20 ‘** Double Cap, . 5.00 ‘ 
20 ‘ “ 5.00 ‘ “cs | 24 ‘ ae oe . 6.00 * se 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. B, CONKEY, 


«eee GENERAL .... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making ana Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
CHICAGO 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 
| ee ] 
V h AIVIEIR W 
ARSONS Ifa 0. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRST-CLASS: LINEN+ LEDGER: PAPERS 
WATER-MARKED: 
exo SCOTCH « LINEN « LEDGER ez 
OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT | 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 





SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 








SEND 
FOR 


SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 




















KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 270,772! 0236, 2trone, hard 


erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 
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RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(j{ESTLOCK 
WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 


color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, stre ngth, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of comme rcial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the we ight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 











The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- PRINTING. 
MACHINERY 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 
Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Advanee Paper Cutter. 


and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Manufactured by us, 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 





WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND WoRKS. WE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


STREET. 






303 & 805 DEARBORN 
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eae /2PUBLIQUES, 
PARIS 
- 
EXPOSITION, 
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THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD —THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 





AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 


CINCINNATI, 





ties ce 





THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. BRown Paper Co.” 





THE 
= AMERICAN INSTITUTE = 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 18809, 











THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


AWARDED 
For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


our ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED tunes 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 





« ols —--—-- ° —, 
REGULAR S. AND S. C. | CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. | HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE anp SPECIALTIES. 
™ w - ae : aces a eee ees ” = — 


INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER Cc R @) Ls K E R’ WRITE US AND WE WILL 
DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES, 





DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ ano loapididts’ Goofs, 

Raifroad Gickel Predded, 

Gonsdecutive Itumbering Machines, 

Steel Pfate Straight loine ajo 

Gyefoid Rufing Machines, 

Pantographa, 

Geometricaf or Bank-lRote Engraving loathed, 





AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 














. >< 
THE NEW SIDE-GAUGE, M. BartH, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
FOR ALL JOB PRESSES. THEE 
fe etree oo : eatiili> IRST ever invented for the purpose, 
Dey A ie and offered to the trade at so lowa CINCINNATI 1p () [J N D RY, 
> J { price as to make it look as though it 
( << / wasasham. But it will do wonders, and 
\ { when we think how often we have wanted 
y ; Sei { a side-gauge that we could use without dis MANUFACTURERS OF 
FLO SHEET. sy rd pensing with the gripper, we are surprised 
5 ya Re 4 that it was not thought of before; and then TYP E, PR = Ss Ss FE Ss 


to be presented in such a simple form, and in a single piece of metal! It can 
be crowded right between the gripper and the tympan without smashing, SSS 


losing its elasticity, or bearing off the gripper. Don’t you believe it? You os 
e Uses Printers Tools of All Kinds. 


will as soon as you try them. You will also find in them many more uses too 
; and all for the small sum of 


numerous to mention in an advertisement ; 
75c. per Dozen, assorted shapes. 25c. per set of three. All Goods First hate: peer at sabia to suit the times. 


THE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


SoLp BY ALL DEALERS AND BY 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
LE. 201 VINE STREET, 7 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ASK FOR THE FLEXIBLE GAUGE PINS. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 
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THE HUBER TWO-REVOLUTION SUPER RoYAL 
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NO SPRINGS ¢« CRANK BED MOWMEMENT + BOX FRAME. 
THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


Ww" take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 
’ this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

_The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non-adjustment. 

The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes to a 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 








There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison. 


BED. FORM. NO. ROLLERS SPEED. WEIGHT. 
3 & & ae error ae . : | Ses G&G 6 & 
ay as cas} 26 X 35 23 X 32 2 1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. kos? ey ey ea ea ea 
26 X 35 19 X 32 3 1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. 


WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 
Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, 


SsO1 Dearborn 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


street, 


| 59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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t's Armory Platen Presses. 


BUILT IN FOUR REGULAR SIZES AND EIGHT STYLES. 





ADAPTED FOR LETTERPRESS, 
TINT AND CUT PRINTING, 
HOT STAMPING, EMBOSSING, 
PAPER BOX CUTTING, 
AND CREASING, ETC. 
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THE SWIFTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 


AND THE 


MOST DURABLE 
PRESS MADE. 








CONTROLLING 


The controlling advantages in the mechanical movements, and 
to be found only in our COLT’S PRESSES, may be enumerated 
as follows : 

The rolling platen motion — frictionless. 

The direct slide to the impression, during which time the 
platen is firmly locked, and must make an absolutely square, 
perfect impact upon the types. 

The chase-latch, operated by a pedal, leaving both hands free 
to manipulate the chase. 

The 
attempts heretofore made, consisting in a simple arrangement 
of self-contained gears to reciprocate the main ink cylinder. In 
this wise cross-line distribution is effected, not only upon the dis- 
tributer stocks, but directly upon the form inking rollers as well. 

Separate journal boxes for the distributer stocks, avoiding 


improved system of ink distribution, surpassing any 


wear of the carriage ways. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The carriage action entirely remodeled, with means for stop- 
ping the form rollers, at the will of the feeder, upon the ink 
cylinder. 

Impression throw-off and adjustment combined. 

New platen motion for feeding ;. an entirely original system. 
By this arrangement the platen is constantly moving; but dur- 
ing the time corresponding to the old stop or ‘‘dwell”’ the 
movement is very slow. This has uniformly been declared the 
most desirable motion for accurate and rapid feeding that has 
ever been applied to platen presses. 

New belt shifter and automatic adjusting brake combined. 
A most effective device, by which means a single thrust of the 
hand shifts the belt to the loose pulley and applies great fric- 
tion to the fly wheel, making it possible to stop the machine 


almost instantly. 


“IT IS SIMAPLY GREAT.” 


WiLuiaAM H. Burtis, Esg., Artist Printer, of Rochester, N. 


‘*To say that I am satisfied with my quarto medium does not express it. 
circulars, set up twice, in 1 hour 35 minutes; have started press with fountain at § A. M., 
How is that for a day’s work ? 


and with two on sheet, 39,000 impressions. 


Y., writes us as follows: 


5,000 


I have printed 1,000 envelopes in 25 minutes ; 
10.45 P. M., and made 19,000. separate impressions, 


It is simply great. 
run until 


And think that one-eighth of a horse power electric motor drove it!” 


‘PRINTED ENTIRELY UPON THE COLT’S ARMORY PRESS.” 


In regard to Messrs. EarHArtT & RIcHARDSON’s exquisite specimen sheet, which appeared in the December number of 


Tue INLAND PRINTER, they write us this: 


‘“*Your favor of December 26 to hand this A. M. 
Armory Press, in six colors, single rolling. 
the printing. 


Catalogue on application. 


In reply have to say that the specimen sheet which you refer to was printed entirely upon the Colt’s 
The presswork was pushed through very rapidly, owing to the fact that we were somewhat late in commencing 


You are entirely welcome to refer to this sheet as a specimen of work done on the Colt’s Armory Press.”’ 


Ze” WE DEAL WITH PRINTERS DIRECT. 


JOHN THOMSON PREss ComMPANY, 


TEMPLE COURT, NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREETS, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
409 MONON BLOCK, 320 To 326 DEARBORN ST- 
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Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 
and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Golor. 
Colors that do not Fade. | 


Patent Reds for Label Printers. | - + « MANUFACTURED BY . . . 














ag / Geo. [father’s Sons, 
satigats A | 60 sha Street, New York. 





Howard Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THe “VICTOR” 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Low-Priced 
Steam and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


—— PRINTERS’ 
Manuf: ifacturers AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
» MACHINERY. 


WVrite for Prices. 


BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


145 & 117 PIFTH AVENUE, - CHICAGO. 

















~ Great Western Tyee FouNnpRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler | 


| FINE BOOK PAPERS, 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 


point with pride to the record of our SUPERIOR CoPPER- | 





(t)” 
Mixep Type, TYPE, 


best patrons are trons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We 


pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


and to the fact that our firm friends and 
cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 

If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 


Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TypPE Founpry, 
GREAT WESTERN TyPpE Founpry, Omaha. 


ST. 
Kansas City 
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| WEDDING STATIONERY, 





| 








Tn the Completeness of our Assortment 
; OF . 
FINE WRITING PAPERS, 
FINE CARDBOARDS, 


FINE ENVELOPES, 
EXCELLENT NEWS 
AND MANILA PAPERS 


We surpass all competitors. We also have the Largest, 


Newest and Handsomest Line of 


MENU CARDS, 


BALL PROGRAMMES, ADVERTISING FOLDERS 


And other stylish fancy stationery, of any house in the country. 


We make special designs to order. We shall be glad to send you 
samples of anything you may require, and will substantiate all 


that we claim above. 


Lot * C13,” News, per Ib...... $. ee to $ 033; 
WE SUBMIT Best News, eae 2g 
A FEW PRICES TO || Bou S&S. C perib., a3 
SHOW OEY, vane naesled hada ‘i 
HOW WE STAND. || Jeu ‘Susccine G-biy Bristol, per x00" 
PEED eos ssn saunas sear ensoneees hese 3.50 





Whiting’s Ledger, No. 1, 25 per cent discount. 
Whiting’s Ledger, No. 2, per lb........ $ .18 
Whiting’s Superfine Flats, per lb 


Whiting’s Spec’ 1 Superfine Flats, Nga 115 OTHER BARGAINS 


Whiting’s Old Honesty Flats, per Ib . -14 

phere & s om tag Flats, per lb..... 13 1 ALL 
iting’s Hadley Flats, per lb ........ 12 

Essex Flats, per Ib einer Se ee .09 DEPARTMENTS. 

Anti-Combine Colored Blanks, per M.. 12.50 


THE CALUMET PAPER CO. 








Minnesota Type Founpry, St. Paul. 262-268 FIFTH AVE, CHICAGO. 
pa. Established 1804. 2m ===PAPER=== 
— - FILLED. e e 
FARMER, LITTLE & Co. Folding « Machines 
9 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


CHICAGO: 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


154 Monroe St. 


~|YPE FOUNDERS. 


\] EWSPAPER Pe OB OFFIC! 
1 DRESSES. #* OUTFITS. 


TYPE 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


BOOK AND Cast from the Best 


NEWSPAPER 


Ol R 


For Wear, and Finish, 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


Accuracy 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE 
Complete Office in our own type. 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 


Cast on our own, or the ‘ point 


system,”’ 


e—e£4y Type of other Founders furnished when desired. a 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
> oD 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 








CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 
i ’ a ) ve - . No. 
Chicage inch, { CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. he 


Quality of Durable Metal, | 


and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 














FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


28 Reade Street, = 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 














A TECHNICAL DEVOTED TO THE 


A. C. CAMERON, EbirTor. 


ART OF PRINTING, 


JOURNAL, 


Published Monthly by 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185. 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE 


H. O. SHeparp, Prest.; C. F. WxHitMarsu, Sec.,; D. L. Evans, 7veas. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company, 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second class matter. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1891. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, eighty-five cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, twelve shillings 
per annum in advance. Make money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

CLius RatrEs.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electrotvp- 
ing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 

THE INLAND PRINTER publishes its net rates in each issue of the 
paper. No agent or representative of this Journal is authorized to deviate 
therefrom or make any discounts. It solicits advertisements from dealers 
in or manufacturers of any goods used by printers, bookbinders, stationers 
and similar lines of trade. Its value as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements 
to insure insertion in the current number should reach this office not later 
than the fifth of the month. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


See ONE THREE SIX ONE 

pact MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR. 

no 2: a eee $ 5 00 $ 13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter PAGE ...... 02025 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half-page ...... 0.20600. 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
OMG DRG 0 onc cccsccenuvecncs 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 


Want Co_umn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column s#ust be accompanied by cash. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by the following : 
M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 
ALEx. Cowan & Sons (LimirED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 
J. P. MoncEL, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q. 
THE STovEL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 
Exum City PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 
F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, It Spruce street, New York. 
HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Peacock & Jones, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. H. Mitts & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 
J. G. MENGEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 
Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RoBert J. YOUNG, 585 Custom House St. and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 
Cuas. F. Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 
P. A. Lorerscu, 8 Jay street, Detroit, Mich. 
Huco F. ScHnE1DER, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 
W. C. Smiru, 109 Perkins street, Akron, Ohio. 
WESTERN News Company, Chicago. . 
Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 
Sr. Lours PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 191-193 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. BELL, 8 Third street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J]. W. SwinBurRNE, 9-13 Washington avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Cuas. H. McFarvanp, Aegister office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. M. KIMMEL, office 1114 Howard street, Omaha, Neb. 
L. M. Hart, Yournal office, Lincoln, Neb. 
W. A. Porrer, Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
James P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 
J. L. Ropinetre, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 
E. A. CHEEVER, care of Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 









A WORD WITH APPRENTICES. 

AN is well known to our readers, this journal, from 

its first appearance to the present time, has mani- 
fested a deep interest in the welfare of the rising gener- 
ation of printers, and aided, so far as in its power laid, 
by advice, admonition, encouragement and _ practical 
instruction to advance their material welfare and instill 
into them a laudable and manly ambition to excel. 
That these efforts have not been in vain is attested by 
the thousands of kindly expressions received alike from 
employer and employé from every point of the compass 
in acknowledgment of the same, and containing the 
assurance that they have proved of material benefit. 
As we do not wish our young friends to weary in well 
doing, and as they have recently entered upon a new 
year, a few words in this connection to those who have 
acted upon the advice given, as well as to those who 
have not — on the principle that it is never too late to 
mend — may not be out of place. 

In the absence of an effective, recognized and prop- 
erly enforced apprentice system, the future status of a 
learner must depend in a great measure on his own 
unaided exertions and resolution. He must realize there 
is no royal road to learning, and that proficiency is 
that 
study is the passport to success, and discard the mis- 


arrived at by consistent and persistent application ; 


taken idea too often inculcated, that artistic printers, 
It that 
tastes of boys differ, and that some, by natural bent of 


like poets, are born, not made. is true the 
inclination, education or special endowments, are more 
which 


fact, in selecting a calling, should never be lost sight of 


qualified than others for a certain occupation 


—but where there is a will there is generally a way, and 
the 
‘¢failure”’ from his vocabulary will, nine times of ten, 


the patient, earnest plodder who strikes word 


reach the goal, where the boy who presumes on his 
endowments and cherishes the hallucination that he is 
an exception to the rule, will fail. 


Youth is the seedtime of life. Zempus fugit nun- 
quam revertiter — time that is past can never be recalled. 


The opportunities now afforded cannot be duplicated 
under similar circumstances. Every hour is precious and 
should be utilized. ‘The present is the season to make 


or mar the learner’s future. Actions and resolutions 


must correspond. Hell is paved with good intentions. 
Whatever he learns he should learn thoroughly, ‘to the 
smallest detail. I.et him remember that no position in 
life is so undesirable as that of an unqualified, knocked 
from pillar to post so-called journeyman, thousands of 
whom would give all they possess to have their once 
neglected opportunities return. 

those who desire to 


Our advice then, in brief, to 


excel — to become master printers in the true accepta 
tion of the term — is, be industrious, attentive to busi- 
ness, observant, faithful to your employer's interests : 
keep your eyes and ears open at the right time ; pick up 
an idea whenever you can; make yourselves agreeable 


from 


learn 


ask 


to those with whom you come in contact ; 


those whose opinions are worth knowing ; in a 
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proper manner for the information you desire ; mind 
your own business ; devote your evenings to study ; 
carefully read THE INLAND PRINTER, and profit by the 
information contained therein, and the likelihood is that 
‘* Give-a-dog-a- bad-name-and -it-will-stick-to-him ”’ will 
neither be your Indian, English or workroom appel- 


lation. 


PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM. 
HE public are quite familiar with the criticism of 
T the newspaper press of the adverse kind, springing 
those without the 


not from those within, but from 


editorial sphere. Possibly nothing could more strongly 
or effectively demonstrate the freedom of journalism 
than its candid, unprejudiced publication of unfavorable 
criticism of which it is the aggrieved subject. It is not 
at all astonishing, either, that journalists should be 
persuaded to give their opinions with regard to the 
press at the helm of which they labor. This, some of 
them, who by character, knowledge and service are 
qualified to speak on the subject, did recently, at a ban- 
quet given by the Commercial Club, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, where the speakers discoursed upon a 
single theme, ‘* Advance in Modern Journalism.” 

The president very appropriately presented the sub- 
ject of discussion by referring to the progress made in 
the mechanical department of the newspaper world. 
He referred to the fact that when he was a youth he 
carried newspapers which were printed at the rate of 
four hundred an hour, and, in contrasting this with the 
present output of forty thousand copies an hour (which 
is much below the actual results achieved), he stated 
that equal or greater 
progression in their editorial and general literary depart- 
ments. This, however, must be greatly a matter of 
individual opinion, as editorial and literary excellence 
the power and 


precisely 


newspapers had experienced 


quantities, while 
appliances 


are undetermined 


superiority of mechanical are 
measurable. 

Mr. Eggleston, who is one of the ablest and most 
experienced American writers, spoke with deep and 
enthusiastic earnestness of the editor who feels that if 
he performs his duties in good conscience and with 
properly directed intelligence, he cannot too greatly 
magnify his office. Mr. Eggleston declared that the 
journal of today is the most influential power in America, 
not in itself alone, but through the power it exerts upon 
all the great physical, moral, political and social forces 
in the country. It aids good movements and obstructs 
injurious ones by publishing news of both. He stated 
that the chief progress made in journalism is to be 
noticed in the present common recognition by journal- 
ists of the truth that the publication which perverts or 
distorts the news is guilty of fraud, in that it plunders 
its patrons of that which they understand they purchase 
In conclu- 


—_the true, unadulterated facts of the case. 
sion, the speaker remarked that only less important than 
what has been previously stated was the emancipation 
of present day party journalism, what has ceased in 
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most principal American cities to be the abject, fawning 
slave of its party. ‘The orator might have strengthened 
this declaration by illustrating the editorial indepen- 
dence, the broad public spirit and the integrity of the 
great journal with which he is connected, the New York 
World, which, though a democratic paper, daily sup- 
plies proof in its editorial columns of its courageous 
and patriotic independence of party dictation. Less 
than a‘ generation ago, no avowedly political journal 
could have continued to enjoy the confidence or support 
of its party if it failed to defend and support its party’s 
representatives and measures, right or wrong. ‘Today, 
newspapers which are merely the political or personal 
organs of practiced, scheming and corrupt politicians 
who assume to be the leaders of parties, are generally 
without public confidence and support. ‘To that extent, 
at least, has the modern party newspaper been emanci- 
pated, which emancipation has followed in the footsteps 
of the obsolete, by the independent journals of Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
and other great cities of the United States. This, com- 
bined with the magnificent, superior and rapid machinery 
and typographical excellence, make the newspapers of 
America the models and wonder in newspaperdom in 
the entire world. 





GETTING READY FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

ASTERN press-builders, typefounders, paper-makers 
E and others whose interests are largely identical 
are, we are pleased to assure our readers, already taking 
a deep interest in the World’s Fair to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1893. All the leading type and paper manufact- 
urers will have on exhibition improved and superior 
productions from their establishments. Printers, engrav- 
ers, lithographers, and the producers of anything, me- 
chanical or otherwise, connected with the typographic 
art, engraving or lithography are enthusiastic relative 
to the great exposition, and will contribute artistic and 
extensive displays of their goods. 

In New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other eastern 
cities publishers, book publishers, book-binders and 
kindred people are alike beginning to speculate as to 
what to exhibit at the fair, and in some instances plans 
have already been outlined for work to be presented as 
specimens of their handiwork. So far as the book- 
publishing industry is particularly concerned, the speci- 
men outputs of American houses will be largely and 
well represented. 

The paper-makers of New England will show every- 
thing that it is possible to display, without, of course, 
revealing the entire secrets of their manufacture. The 
pulp men will also come to the front, and display a long 
list of wonderful productions. The New York and 
Pennsylvania manufacturers, who are among the oldest 
and most prominent in the United States, promise to 
present for the edification of visitors magnificent and 
astonishing products, both in the form of pulp and 
paper. It is understood that one of America’s leading 
pulp and paper representatives will have a complete 











mill on exhibition, showing the whole process of pulp 
and paper making in its various stages, from the time 
the wood fiber is transformed into pulp until it passes 
into beautiful and serviceable white paper. Of course, 
all this is interesting and important, and will redound to 
the credit and profit of those directly concerned, as well 
as show what remarkable progress has been achieved 


in American paper-making. 


i) 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


HE following circular from Columbia ‘Typograph- 


ical Union to the several senators shows the 
status of the copyright bill : 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY / 


OF COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. Io1, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 24, 1890. ) 


DEAR SirR,—H. R. 
been read twice in the senate and ordered to lie on the table. 


10881, an act relating to copyrights, has 
It 
is a measure in which the printing craft of the United States are 
vitally interested, and one that they hope to see enacted into law 
during the present session of congress. 

Our craftsmen believe in the principle of protecting property 
rights in the products of a man’s brain, and we believe a product 
in the line of literary science is as much entitled to the protection 
of our laws as any product in the line of mechanical science, or 
any other form of property. 

But our especial interest in that bill is the typesetting clause. 
If it becomes a law we are assured absolutely that American 
printers will do all the mechanical work on every book copy- 
righted in the United States, whether the author isan Englishman 
or an American. When you contemplate the fact that the United 
States is the richest market in the world for English literature, the 
importance of the typesetting clause to our craft will be realized 
at once. 

The Chace bill and the present bill, which are identical, 
excepting the reciprocal clauses of the latter, have been unani- 
mously indorsed at three consecutive sessions of the international 
Typographical Union ; they have been indorsed by every subordi- 
nate typographical union in the United States; by Mr. Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and by Mr. Pow- 
derly, grand master workman of the Knights of Labor. 

We hope you will interest yourself, particularly in the typeset- 
ting clause, and exert your influence to secure consideration for 
the bill during the present session of congress. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun L. Kennepy, President. 

F. H. PanGettT, Secretary. 


W 


for the same job by competing firms, but the following 


AN EXPLANATION IN ORDER. 
E have frequently referred to and condemned the 
inexplicable discrepancies in estimates rendered 


revelations clipped from an exchange cap the climax : 

Proposals for printing the Pes/a/ Guide for the balance of the 
present fiscal year were recently opened at the Postoffice Depart- 
ment in Washington. The names of the bidders and their bids 
are as follows: Dando Printing and Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, $21,300; D. C. McMillan, of New York, $16,100; 
R. R. Donnelley, Sons & Co., of Chicago, $15,650; Bordix Publish- 
ing Company, of Washington (the present contractors), $10,450 ; 
Saddler Publishing Company, Baltimore, $8,170. The latter is 
the lowest bidder, and will probably receive the contract. 


We think the table of figures showing the modus oper- 
andi adopted by the above-named firms in arriving at 
their conclusions would prove interesting reading matter 
The discrepancy between $21,300 and 


to the trade. 
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$8,170 is so startling 


a difference of sixty-two per 


cent.—that it seems passing strange so-called reliable 
and reputable firms, which are supposed to do business 
on business principles, would present such a serves of 
estimates. After making all due allowance for standing 
matter, and the advantage possessed by the present con- 
tractors, can any sane man admit the same an equivalent 
to fifty per cent? Here is certainly a field for the Typo- 
-to secure the primary 
the pro- 


thetz to exert its influence in 
object for which it was ostensibly organized 
tection of the trade against ruinous competition. 

An explanation of the muddle is certainly not 
afforded by comparison of the prices paid for composi- 
tion in the several cities mentioned, which gives the 
following results: Baltimore, 45 cents per thousand ems; 
Washington, 40 cents; Chicago, 
35 Yet 


anomaly presented that an establishment in the city in 


New York, 40 cents; 
cents; Philadelphia, 40 cents. we have the 
which the highest rate for book composition is paid, puts 
in an estimate which is less by $13,130 than that pre- 
sented by its New York competitor, and $2,280 less than 
an establishment in which the entire work is supposed to 
be already in type. 

Verily explanations are in order, as there is evidently 
something rotten in Denmark—very, very rotten —and 
the sooner it is exposed the better for the trade. 


R. GEORGE W. 
kindly publisher of the Philadelphia Zedger, with 


CHILDS, the ever popular and 


his usual liberality, distributed over $20,000 in Christmas 
gifts to his army of employés. Is it any wonder that 
his name is a household word, and deservedly so, among 


the printers of the United States ? 


O 


the first installment of which was promised to appear in 


WING to the non-completion in time of all the 
characters required for the ‘‘Short Hand Guide,” 


the January issue, we have been reluctantly compelled 


to postpone its appearance till the February number. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DANGERS OF THE TRADE. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. 

OR some time past the cry has been raised that 
F amateurs were ruining the printing industry in the 
larger cities, a cry not entirely uncalled for. But in my 
opinion the cause of at least half the trouble in the 
printing fraternity is brought about by the army of 
‘‘incompetents’”’ at the cases, in the jobrooms, press- 
rooms, etc. 

The fighting of the amateur reminds me of the story 
of the parson and the howling dog. ‘The parson was 
very much annoyed by his neighbor’s dog at night ; so 
one bleak night in December he got up out of bed and 
determined to get rid of that dog. In his haste to get 
into the yard he forgot to properly clothe himself, and 
he suffered much from the cold. His wife, on looking 
out of the window, saw her husband standing ankle-deep 
in the snow holding the dog. Upon being asked what 
he was doing, he replied that he was trying to freeze the 
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brute to death 


of the nuisance, and a very severe one on the parson. | 


And yet is not such the case when printers endeavor to 
‘*freeze out’’ the amateur by cutting prices to his stand- 
ard? He, the amateur, like the dog, is just in his 
element, and if you want to get rid of him you will be 
compelled to resort to some other method. 

And just here allow me one word about amateurs. 
Legitimate printers do themselves great harm by paying 
the slightest attention to them. Let them alone ; they 
can’t last very long, and their death will be a victory to 
the printers. I have known offices to foster and aid the 
amateur by selling to him ten cents worth of ink, or a 
hundred or so cards, some leads, quads, ete. It would 
have been no more indiscreet for the parson to have 
daily thrown bits of meat to the dog in his neighbor’s 
yard, to prolong his life, at the same time wishing 
starve the brute. In a certain town not far from 
here the amateur has been a blessing by showing mer- 


to 


sood work to be done for 


fo) 


chants they could not expect 
nothing, or at the prices the amateurs charged ; and in 
a very short time there were no amateurs. Like Othello, 
their occupation was gone. 

In my opinion the incompetent printer is the vilest 
kind of an amateur, and he seems to have come to stay. 
It might seem paradoxical, but the best job printer in 
that town is an amateur, in the general accepted sense 
of the term, being an individual who learned his trade 
outside of a regular office. And the greatest botch they 
have is an individual who prides himself on his ‘‘ trade 
larnin.”” The ‘*incompetent,” by working for lower 
wages, crowds out better men, the employers accepting 
them with the hope that they will soon perfect them- 
selves in the intricacies of the trade. 

There are two daily papers in the town, the com- 
positors on one being paid by the inch of matter set 
(long primer), at the rate of 17 cents a thousand, while 
on the other, set in bourgeois, the compositors are paid 
$5 Recently, on the last named 
paper, the compositors received 20 cents a thousand for 
their work, and by close application to the case man- 
aged to make as high (?) as $7.50 a week. This was 
thought exorbitant, and the wages were promptly low- 
ered, as there were several boys in the city who were 
willing to. work for $5 a week, and they were promptly 


and $6 per week. 


put to work. 
but their wages are regulated solely by the incompe- 
tents, as they fix the standard. 

Now it is a poor philosopher who, finding the cause 
and effect of any factor, is unable to offer a remedy. It 
is needless to say I am a poor philosopher. I see no 
remedy for the evil, especially in the smaller towns, 
unless the desperate methods of a-boycott are resorted 
to, and printers generally refuse to aid in the slightest 
possible manner toward advancing such incompetents 
in the knowledge of the trade unless they change their 


habits of lowering wages. It is said the best way to 


fight the devil is with fire, and to fight the incompetent 
requires some such desperate weapon. 


Yet there are some good printers here, , 
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HOW TO RUN A NEWSPAPER. 
BY FRANK J. COHEN, ATLANTA. 
EAR JOHN, 


in the newspaper business, and request me to give 





D So you have determined to engage 
you a few ‘‘tips” 
Of course, I feel gratified by this mark of 


about how to run the prospective 

bantling. 

confidence, and shall dish out the best advice I have, 

hoping that you will make a great success of the venture, 

and when I get foot-sore, weary and busted, you will 
+ 


see that I get the ‘‘ad. case,” with plenty of ‘ phat 


takes.” 

Now, John, the first 
conduct of a daily paper is to call on your banker, ask 
for ‘‘balance,”” make a clean breast of your 


awful intentions, and make him compromise himself 


step toward the successful 


” 


your 


into stating that he will ‘‘ back” you. 

Having performed one of the two duties required of 
you, the next important thing to dois to select a compe- 
tent, experienced and trustworthy business manager, and 
then keep your mouth shut. Money is a very important 
adjunct to every business, but in modern journalism it 
is a necessity. In commercial life a very poor business 
man with plenty of capital can make a success, but in 
journalism a small capital coupled with a good business 
manager will succeed, while the big capital and poor 
business manager will ultimately meet with disaster. 

No doubt you will ask what qualities go to make up 
a good business manager for a paper. He must first be 
genial and sober, with the nerve of a gambler, the 
sagacity of a fox, the bravery of a lion, and the heart 
of a woman — he must know how.to spend money like 
a prince, and to hoard money like a miser. Having 
found such a jewel, give him complete and absolute 
control of the business end of the paper. You go up 
to the editorial rooms and write yourself into glory, 
while he looks after the financial interests of yourself 
and family. Remember, John, the business manager is 
the most important article of furniture around a printing 
office. He is the counterpart of the big engine down 
stairs, that furnishes the motive power that makes the 
‘wheels go round,” with the comparison in favor of 
the business manager, who furnishes the propelling power 
to the engine. 

You will see from the foregoing that I think the suc- 
cess or failure of a newspaper rest with the business 
manager. He should possess a practical knowledge of 
the printing business, know what is justice to the work- 
men and what should be expected of them. 

Now, having secured your business manager I would 
say a few words to him on a few important points, as he 
may have received his education on either a country 
weekly or a metropolitan daily, and your town of fifteen 
or twenty thousand inhabitants requires a different kind 
of printing plant to either of them. He neither wants 
the extreme folly on the one side of a perfecting press, 
or on the other of a Washington muscle tester. A fast, 
well-built machine capable of printing 2,000 to 2,500 


an hour is what is needed, and buy only the best of 





machinery, type and every worthy labor-saving device 
or convenience attainable. 

Having secured your newspaper plant buy a first- 
class job outfit complete in every particular and replete 
with the newest, most popular and ‘‘catchy”’ faces, and 
push the job printing department for all there is in it. 
Properly managed the job office will sustain the news- 
paper until it shall have gained age and consequent 
patronage to sustain itself. Now, I know that many 
will take issue with me on the advisability of the job 
printing business being made an adjunct to the publish- 
ing of a daily newspaper. but I shan’t stop to theorize 


? 


with the theorists; ‘‘I have been there,’ and what 
ability I possess for giving advice has been acquired by 
the expenditure of nearly a quarter of a century of work 
and many thousands of dollars —-which I inherited. 

Now, as to the policy of the paper, circumstances 
alter cases; if you wish financial success, consult the 
business manager before committing the paper to any 
particular man, means or measure; but if you have 
plenty of money, discharge your business manager and 
strive for glory only, which you may safely count on, 
either in fact or fancy. But employ intelligent men as 
reporters; don’t scrape ‘‘Five Points” for slang-slingers 
and sports, but employ men of intellect, with plenty of 
hustling ability— men who will seek the news, get the 
news and present the news in good, clean-cut English, 
without elaborate trimmings or exasperating padding. 
I do think, John, that of all the disreputable and dis- 
gusting modern customs in journalism, that of making a 
two-column article of a two-‘‘stick’’ item is the most 
detestable, while the short-sentenced, numerously-para- 
graphed, jerky style of some writers is absolutely revolt- 
ing, if not actually vulgar. 

See that your journal presents the news, and all of 
the news, in a concise, readable manner, so that the 
child and the sage can alike read and understand what 
is printed. Allow no sailing under false colors; let 
news items only appear in the news columns, and insist 
on advertisements appearing in the space allotted for 
such announcements. Your subscribers have rights 
which should be protected, while the legitimate regular 
advertiser, who pays you several hundred dollars a year 
for a display advertisement, should not be placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with the spasmodic patron 
who pays $10 for double-leaded great primer bold face 
in the midst of reading or news matter. 

Don’t neglect the ‘‘personal mention” department. 
Every man likes to see his name pleasantly presented 
in print, and the denizens of this mundane sphere are 
prompted largely by the spirit of ‘‘you tickle me and 
I'll tickle you” idea. The properly worded ‘‘personal 
mention” column is worth two good advertising solicit- 
ors every time, and in any town. 

Foreign advertisers should pay the same rates as the 
home patron. Have one price and stick to it. Don’t 
allow the newspaper shark to have ‘‘top of column, next 
to reading matter” for one-fourth the money charged 
your home friends, who, having your interests and the 
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welfare of your paper at heart, will give you their pa- 
tronage without questioning your integrity, and without 
offering you less than your regular schedule prices. Do 
all you can to build up your town, and insist on your 
town meeting you on reciprocal grounds. 

In conclusion, John, I advise that you do not run an 
advertising sheet under the banner of a newspaper, nor 
yet a newspaper without advertisements. In my next I 
will elaborate on the outlines here presented for your 
consideration. 

I wish you a happy New Year, and great prosperity 


in your new venture. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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NO. XIV.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 


HEN the cast has cooled, the tail-piece should 
W be sawn off. This can best be done on a circu- 
lar saw operated by foot or steam power. ‘There are 
several patterns on the market, descriptions of which 
would be superfluous. ‘The saw blade should be selected 
with great care. It should be perfectly true and have 
about six teeth to the inch. The front of the tooth 
should be in line with the radius of the saw, otherwise 
it will not have enough clearance and will fill up with 
A blade 


strongly hollow-ground is preferable, but if a hollow 


metal. Six point (,/, inch) is not too thick. 
ground saw is not to be obtained, an ordinary flat one 
may be slightly set to give clearance. Setting requires 
experience, and such a saw is not as easily kept in order 
as one which is merely hollow-ground. In sharpening 
use a three-square Stubbs or Nicholson file, not a saw 
file which has round edges. ‘The saw may be clamped 
between two boards, but many prefer to sharpen it while 
it is in the saw frame. When the edge of the saw is 
worn unevenly it should be trued by raising the table 
While 
it is revolving a piece of oilstone or grindstone should 
It should 


until only the extreme edge of the saw projects. 


be held over it until the edge is ground true. 
then be resharpened. ‘The speed will depend upon the 
diameter of the saw. ‘The gauges are seldom used by 
the operator, the eye being sufficient guide. In the 
absence of a circular saw a miter box and back saw may 
be utilized, but it is slower and requires more exertion. 

3efore mounting, the face of the plate should be 
tested for straightness. ‘Taking a piece of brass column 
rule about a nonpareil thick‘ and about a foot long, and 
holding up the plate between himself and the light, the 
finisher can readily detect any shortcomings in this 
respect. By laying the plate face down on a finisher’s 
block (a piece of straight and polished iron) the low 
place may be brought up by laying a quoin on it and 
tapping with a light riveting hammer. If the plate has 
too much spring, placing a strip of cardboard beneath 
Where 
the plates are to be nailed to wooden blocks a slight 
deviation will make no difference, as the nails or screws 
If no fin- 


one edge of it will give the blows more effect. 


will bring it down to the surface of the wood. 
ishing plate is obtainable, any flat surface, such as an 
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old press bed or imposing stone, can be made to answer | Written for THE INLAND PrinTer. 
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by laying a piece of press board upon it. 

It occasionally happens that besides the curves, a 
‘‘sink’”’ or depression of greater or less extent will be 
found in an otherwise perfect plate. If the matrix shows 
no defects it may be caused by some foreign substance 
on the bed of the casting box. A sink can readily be 
detected, but the reason why the cast is defective is often 
more obscure. It is usually caused by using metal which 
is originally of poor quality, spoiled by repeated heating 
or too hard for the kind of work being cast. Adding a 
liberal proportion of new metal or a small quantity of 
tin, or even softening it with lead, will usually overcome 
the difficulty. Where the metal contains arsenicum, or 
holds the oxide of this metal in suspension, it should be 
refined as directed in a previous article. In casting 
small plates little trouble will be experienced, even if the 
metal is poor and the heat irregular, but large surfaces, 
being more difficult to heat throughout, often sink at the 
center. ‘Io obviate this the matrix may be laid above 
the bearers, with its back resting against the top of the 
box. ‘The sink will then form on the back of the plate, 
leaving the face flat. If the box is heated before cast- 
ing, by taking blank casts or by the mold dryer, so as 
to be very nearly the heat of molten metal, the matrix 
and gauges also heated to an even temperature, and if 
the metal is heated to no higher degree than is necessary 
to make it flow, putting in the matrix upside down will 
seldom be found necessary. 

Where circumstances will not permit the recasting of 
a plate which contains a sink, the finisher holds the 
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plate in his left hand, takes a pair of finisher’s calipers 
or markers (Fig. 1) in his right hand, passes the upper 
point around the outline of the sunken spot so as to 
barely clear the plate, meanwhile pressing the lower 
point against the back so as to locate the size and shape 
Then laying the plate face downward on 
the finisher’s block 
he taps the spot 
with a light hammer 


of the sink. 








and a smasher, ora 
paralyzer punch 
naan (Fig. 2), frequently 





turning the plate and trying the surface with a straight 
edge. Considerable skill is required to bring up all 
portions of the sink evenly without bruising the face of 
some letters or bringing them up too high. If carefully 
done the face of the plate will be a plane surface and 
the depression will be on the back. If large, the 
depression may be filled by pasting in a piece of paper 
or cardboard. Instead of a stratght edge, many finishers 
prefer to use a piece of flat, hard rubber, attached to a 
piece of wood. By rubbing it over the surface the high 
parts are polished while the low places are left dull, and 


can readily be located for tapping up. 


| 
| 
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EARLY PRINTING. 
BY F. S. BURRELL, 

© an observing and thoughtful printer, the exami- 
Bccsivn of an early printed book cannot fail to excite 
a feeling of curiosity as to how, with the very meager 
supply of material at his command, the early printer was 
enabled to accomplish any printing-office printing what- 
ever, to say nothing of being able to so manage his 
rudimentary concern as to turn out some very creditable 
work. In order to obtain a realization of the difficulties 
under which the early printer pursued his calling, let it 
be supposed, for a moment, that any one of our most 
successful modern printers was to find his well appointed 
office suddenly reduced to no more and no better material 
than, we will say, Peter Schéffer’s office was supplied 
with. Would he conclude that fine printing was a fail- 
ure, or would he proceed to the execution of typograph- 
ical gems that should challenge the admiration of the 
world of letters for more than four hundred years to 
come? Yet that was precisely the course taken by 
Peter Schéffer, and had he produced nothing beyond 
his first effort, the Psalter of 1457*, his fame, if not his 
fortune,+ would have been assured. 

It may be asked what sort of an office did Peter 
Schéffer possess? According to all accounts which 
have come down to us, he certainly had not a very 
extensive plant, and were the question asked of our 
supposititious modern printer, he would most likely reply 
that he had none at all. Three fonts of home-made 
letter,{ made, it should be remembered, in the face of 
difficulties of which we can have but a faint conception, 
unless we call to mind the fact that making this letter 
was an attempt to make that which had never been made 
before anywhere. 

There were, of course, cases of some kind to 
receive these three fonts, and stands to place them on ; 
but it is now extremely difficult, if not wholly impossi- 
ble, to determine what they were like or how they were 
made. ‘The earliest representation which we have pre- 
sents the case with boxes all the same size. Cases may 
at first have been made that way, it is true; but as 
that appears to be the regulation pattern adopted by en- 
gravers of the present day, it would seem not entirely 
reliable. The case at this period must needs, however, 
have been at least twice as roomy as the modern article, 
because of the very numerous ligatures, contractions, 
and signs. for contractions,§ which the early printer 
inherited, so to speak, from his predecessors the scribes, 


* The first printed book with a date and name of printer and place 
where printed. 

¥ It is believed the Psalter was a financial success, the first edition being 
exhausted and a second printed within two years, and several other editions 
issued before the death of Schéffer, which occurred about 1503. 

t During the next ten years Schéffer acquired three other fonts well 
graded as to sizes, which seems to have inspired one of his biographers 
with the ideathat he was fully equipped for the execution of all kinds of 
work, 

§ Amounting, according to some authors, to three, and according to 
others to an average of four variations for each letter; which alone would 
involve quite a percentage of increase in the labor of composition, and still 


more in that of distribution. 








and either considered their use as incumbent, or fol- 


lowed them without reflection, or perhaps feared to dis- 
turb the prejudices of readers by thrusting upon them 
new and unaccustomed methods. 

The three fonts of letter, the cases and the frames 
which held them, constituted about all there was of 
Peter Schdffer’s composing room. There were, accord- 
ing to historians, no sticks, no rules, no galleys, no 
chases, not a vestige of the thousand and one conve- 
niences to which our successful printer has all his typo- 
graphical life been accustomed. The compositor was 
furnished with a wooden frame not quite type high and 
having a bottom like a shallow box, and about the size 
of the required page. ‘The letters as wanted were taken 
from the case and transferred direct to this box, or 
coffin as some authors have it, and when the line was 
filled out so far that another word or syllable would not 
come in it was blanked out and justified zw sz#u.* Slow 
and clumsy as it certainly was, this method prevailed 
according to bibliographers until about 1467 on the 
continent and until 1480 in England. 

The conclusion that type was set in this rudimentary 
manner for so many years has been arrived at, it is 
claimed, from the fact that about the time mentioned 
printed lines which had previously been blanked out 
where an additional word could not be got in, were 
spaced out to an even length, and that this circumstance 
was the direct and immediate result of introducing the 
composing rule, a conclusion in which I do not concur, 
for reasons which will appear later on. ‘That those early 
printers were scantily supplied with sorts, notwithstand- 
ing they had only to make them, is abundantly shown. 
Spaces seem to have been about all of one size, and in 
some cases were left out altogether, and in others their 
place was occupied by the period. It is quite possible 
that the lack of a sufficient variety of spaces may have 
contributed toward preventing the even spacing out of 
lines. Useless caps were cut down and made to do 
duty as em quads, which is shown by such quads working 
up at press, thus at once revealing their own existence 
and one of the makeshifts to which the early printer was 
constrained to resort. 

Points were in many cases simply an oblique line 
cast on an en body, and a full-point, supplemented in 
some offices by the semicolon, and all three were used 
without much regard for the fitness of things, as we 
understand them. In one case I remember seeing them 
disposed in blank lines, or what would otherwise have 
been blank lines, reminding one of some modern 
vagaries in that direction. Leads there were none, 
everything being closed up as solid as possible. In a 
work where there were no blank lines except at the end 
of a chapter, the heading of the next chapter was 
inserted in the blank even when it had to be abbreviated, 
and the new chapter commenced in the next line. ‘The 
first work leaded throughout, of which I have seen any 
account, was a Cicero, printed by Peter Schéffer in 





* This way of doing work, it is gravely asserted, possessed one great 
advantage, namely, nothing would drop out when the page was lifted. 
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1465,* and as the space between the lines of this work 
are said to be considerable, it was more likely to have 
been slugs or reglets than leads. In reprinting the first 
signature of Gutenberg’s forty-two line Bible, Schéffer 
reduced the forty-two lines to forty in the first nine 
pages, and in order that the forty line page should be 
the same length as the forty-two line page, it became 
necessary to lead the matter, or resort to some equiva- 
lent process. Forty lines would require thirty-nine leads, 
and even if he had been provided with leads of only one 
point in thickness, thirty-nine leads would still make his 
page too long. But as he had no leads he doubtless 
employed slips of parchment or paper for the purpose. 
As regards the pressroom, there seems to be abso- 
lutely nothing definite concerning the press or its 
adjuncts. There were in the arts many machines in 
use by which pressure might be obtained, some one of 
which was, no doubt, modified to meet the requirements 
of the new art, but which one, or how modified, or to 
what extent seems completely in the dark. ‘The ink, 
like the press and type, and all else save the paper and 
parchment, was home-made, and, it may be added, well 
made, retaining, in most cases, until the present day, a 
richness and brilliancy of color which is truly remark- 
able. It was supplied to the form by dobbers or balls. 
The first representation of these implements shows that 
they were evidently constructed by laying a piece of 
leather or skin on a flat surface, placing a supply of 
wool or similar substance in the center, and gathering 
the corners and. surplus material together and winding 


the same with twine to form a handle.+ ‘The ink was 


distributed by beating one ball upon another, or upon a 
slab, or both in combination. 

To return to our rule. The belief that the uneven 
ending of lines in early printed books was due to the 
absence of a rule under them, appears to have been 
adopted by savants generally, and to all appearances 
accepted as the true reason by the reading public.{ If 
their conclusion is correct, the forty-two line Bible of 
Gutenberg with its 1282 double column folio pages, two 
editions of the Psalter, and between thirty and forty 


* This was also the first book in which Greek appears in print. Previous 
to this period blanks had been left in the page and the Greek written in with 
the pen. 

t The efficiency of balls depended more upon the treatment of the skin 
or pelt with which they were covered than upon any “‘ hemispherical cavity "’ 
in a turned handle. If my memory serves, the preparation thereof was a 
dirty job. 

t Mr. William Blades, one of the latest writers on early printing, and who 
may, therefore, be considered as voicing the opinions of bibliographers on the 
subject, says: ‘‘ Placing rough types “fon rough types admits of very little 
shifting or adjustment, and to this fact, limagine, we must attribute the prac- 
tice of leaving the lines of an uneven length in early books. Any attempt to 
push along the words of a line in order to introduce more space between them 
without some plan of easing the friction would be certain to break up the 


sned to fall, whether 


* * 


line altogether, so the lines were left just as they happe 





full length or short.”’ 

‘“The probable reason why Colard, Mansion and Caxton did not space 
their lines to an even length is that at that timethey had not begun to use 
the setting-rule. This useful little slip of metal enables each letter as it is 
picked up by the compositor to be passed along on an even surface to its 


destination, instead of catching in every unevenness or burr of the previous 

| line. Its absence would entail many obstructions to the spacing-out of lifes, 

and render the plan of leaving all the space at the end, which was actually 

adopted by Caxton, at once more easy, expeditious and free from accident.” 
Life and Typography of William Caxton. 
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other works by Peter Schéffer, and a host of other 
works by still other printers were all set up by this 
most tedious process. During the ten or twelve years 
between the invention of movable type and the intro- 
duction of evenly spaced lines, the art had found its 
way into nearly every city in Europe, and in one or 
two of them there were as many as twenty distinct 
printing offices. If they all issued three or four works 
per year, as did Peter Schéffer’s office, the output of 
books during this interval of time would amount to an 
item of considerable magnitude, while the quantity of 
type set for them would be something enormous. 

I cannot believe that such a length of time elapsed, 
that such an amount of work was done without some one 
engaged being possessed of sufficient inventive talent to 
improve on this primitive process and bring the stick — 
which would be the next natural step—into use long 
before the practice of spacing lines to a uniform length 
Any way, the coffin system of setting type was 
Clumsy, 


began. 
improved upon, and the stick was introduced. 
mortised out of hardwood and holding but a few lines, 
it was still a great stride forward, a real improvement. 
But the march of improvement was not permitted to rest 
at that point, advanced though it was. As soon as the 
first stickful had been set, the necessity for some means 
of emptying out the matter became apparent. If no 
rule had ever been used before, it had to be provided then. 
Without it or some good substitute as a support in front 
of the matter, the first stickful could not be emptied. 
Again, the type, once used, was from the very earliest 
period then distributed, and it is not clear how that 
could be accomplished with either efficiency or satis- 
faction, unless the compositor had a rule or some equiv- 
alent under the matter he was throwing in. If it so 
happened that he had never heard of a rule, its substi- 


tute would not remain long in the hands of a facile © 


compositor before he would be using a rule for both 
setting and distributing. 

Furthermore, it is quite within the range of possibil- 
ities that a rule of some sort had been used in handling 
the type while it was being made and prepared before it 
came to the case at all. 

It seems entirely out of reason to suppose that men 
possessing sufficient intelligence to set type should remain 
content to grope along so many years without a rule, 
with so pressing an invitation to use one being urged 
upon them by every line they set; and it is my belief, 
the savants to the contrary notwithstanding, that it was 
to some one of the conditions cited, or all of them, 


more than to any recognized necessity for means of. 


reducing the friction of one line upon another, which 


furnished the compositor with his rule. 


Roviers having lost their suction will acquire it again when 
being washed with water in which some honey and a small 
quantity of gum arabic has previously been dissolved ; but before 
such washing they must have been perfectly cleaned in the usual 
way. After the honey-water process, they are to be left drying 
for some hours, and this ‘‘ refreshing " will therefore be done best 


at closing time in the evening. : 
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ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS.* 


UR classical authors came near being entirely lost to us. 
Of some nothing has been preserved ; of others we possess 
only fragments, and chance, that blind arbiter of the works 
of genius, has preserved, in their entirety, some productions of 
We lost a great number of ancient authors 
in the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, which deprived Europe 
of the use of papyrus. 


a secondary value. 


In the absence of papyrus, parchment 
was employed, which, from year to year, became more scarce and 
costly. Then the sheets upon which were transcribed classical 
compositions of Roman literature, were converted into psalters 
and breviaries; an entire book of Livy half effaced between 
some verses of the Bible, and the orations of Cicero de Republica 
between the lines of a history of the monastery. 

There was a time when a considerable domain was exchanged 
for a manuscript; when this acquisition was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be registered in the public acts. All powerful and 
absolute as was Louis XI, he was not able to borrow the manu- 
script of Arob Rasis, for the purpose of making a copy, without 
depositing 100 crowns of gold with the library of the Faculté de 
Paris, and for the completion of this sum the secretary of the 
treasury sold a part of the silver plate. For the loan of a volume 
in 1471, a baron offered a security of 10 marks of silver, which 
was considered insufficient. Previously, a countess of Anjou had 
given, for a book of Homélius, two hundred sheep and a supply of 
barley and wheat. At this period manuscripts were an object of 
considerable commerce, the usurers receiving them in pledge as a 
precious commodity. A student of Paris, reduced to the last 
extremity, regained his fortune by borrowing money on a book of 
jurisprudence, and a grammarian, ruined by fire, rebuilt his house 
by the sale of two volumes of Cicero. 

Upon the restoration of letters, the sevants searched with ardor 
for these treasures of the past. 


neys, and in the pursuit many fortunes were sacrificed. 


The passion entailed long jour- 
The 
acquisition of a province afforded no greater source of congratula- 
tion than the finding of an unknown manuscript. ‘‘ Oh, marvelous 
” wrote Aritino to Poggio, upon learning that Poggio had 
‘‘T pray you to send me this 


fortune ! 
discovered a copy of Quintilian. 
manuscript at the earliest moment, lest I should die without 
beholding it.”’ 

But in this fever of enthusiasm the demi-savants were some- 
times the victims of their ardor: knaves sold to them false volumes 
at an exorbitant price. On the other hand, the truly learned 
were tormented by the demon of jealousy when they learned that 
one of their number was the fortunate possessor of a particularly 
choice work; for, then, the honor of possessing a volume of 
Cicero almost equaled the honor of having composed it. 

The greater part of these manuscripts were found, not upon 
the shelves of libraries, but in the most obscure recesses of mon- 
asteries, covered with dust, and were not delivered to the searchers 
with much emphasis concerning their true value, for very errone- 
ous notions concerning the ancient authors were held at that time. 
The learned men of this epoch placed a certain Valerius in the 
front rank of Latin prose writers; ranging Plato and Quintilian 
among the poets, and believing Ennius and Statius were contem- 
poraries. The best copy of Tacitus was found in a monastery of 
Westphalia.,. The emperor Tacitus caused to be deposited in all 
the libraries of his empire copies of the work of his illustrious 
ancestor, and ordered ten new copies to be made each year ; but 
even this precaution was unavailing, and all the libraries of the 
Some manu- 

Raymond 


Roman empire seem to have been wholly destroyed. 

scripts have perished after being saved from the abyss. 
Lorenzo, a legist of the pontifical court, possessed two books of 
Cicero upon Glory, which he offered to Petrarch. The poet lent 
them to a learned oid man who had been his preceptor. The lat- 
ter, in a moment of need, pawned them to a usurer, and, dying 
just then, the books were again seen which Petrarch had not been 
permitted to read, but of which he spoke with great enthusiasm. 


*Translated from L’/mprimerize, by Miss Ella Garoutte, for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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THE TRUE DIGNITY AND VALUE OF EXCELLENCE 
IN LABOR.* 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P. 

E are at present engaged in the education — the technical 
education — of the artisan classes. I rejoice in that. 
Technical education means —taken in a broad and 

comprehensive sense technical education means — the exaltation 
of manual labor, the bringing of manual labor — speaking gener- 
ally, I mean — up to the highest excellence of which it is suscep- 
tible. I wish heartily well to that movement. But, in order 
that the movement should succeed, it is not enough that the 
government should propose, and the house of commons should 
accept, the devotion of public money for the purpose. Public 
money may do something, but public money cannot do every- 
thing. It is very easy to waste it, thereby pouring out our bounty 
on a barren soil. What is requisite is that the public —the nation 
at large-- should obtain a true conception of the subject ; and 
that true conception is this—that every man who is engaged in 
manual production should study, not merely to get his living out 
of that manual production — no doubt that is a vital and essential 
but 





purpose, which it is alike his duty and interest to pursue- 
he ought to raise every description of manual production to the 
highest excellence of which it is capable. 

There is a story told of Dr. Johnson which is a little applicable 
to this case. Somebody said to him once, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson, how did 


. you acquire this extraordinary faculty of excellence in conversa- 


tion that you have ?” And Dr. Johnson, I believe, replied, ‘‘I 
am not aware of any method by which I acquired any excellence 
of that kind, if I possess it, except that when I have anything to 
say I have always tried to say it in the very best manner that I 
could.” There is the true principle of technical education ; there 
is the principle that will live and will glorify labor; there is the 
principle that will raise the working men of this country in the 
best sense and in the best manner, namely, by means of a power of 
energy springing up within themselves and devoted by them- 
selves to the improvement of their condition by the improvement 
of their work. 

It is sometimes said that there is a great deal of scamping of 
work in this country, and that it used not to be so in olden time. 
I have very grave doubts if it was not as bad then as it is now; 
but still there is some scamping of work; and no doubt if we do 
not mean to be flatterers of the English laborer by telling him 
what he wants rather than what is useful, we ought to say, and 
make it to be understood, there is such a thing as scamping of 
work ; and perhaps there is as much excuse for it in the case of a 
man living by his daily wages as there is in the higher ranks of 
life, where there is also a great deal of scamping of work. But it 
is bad altogether ; and we are speaking now of the working man, 
and it is bad in his case. It is bad, first, because it is a fraud on 
his employer, and secondly because it is a fraud on himself. 
Depend upon it, in the long run the interest of the working man 
is to do his work in the best manner ; not to do it so that it shall 
pass the inspection of the employer — possibly a cursory and 
hasty inspection— but so that it shall be done as well as the 
nature of the case permits it to be done. 

The gifts of the people of this country are abundant. The 
Almighty has not been penurious to them in giving them great 
facilities and great powers, which it is their business to develop ; 
but I wish and hope —I will not say to see— but what I wish and 
hope and prepare for, so far as depends on me, is that there may 
be, along with the growth of our commerce and of our capital, 
and with the growth in bulk and mass and extent of the labor of 
the people of the country — that there may be a constant upward 
effort in the character and nature of the labor itself, and that the 
effort may be rooted, you may ‘say, in an enlightened sense of 
interest. Yes; I do not exclude that; it must be a great and legiti- 
mate power with the fathers of families in this country, and especi- 
ally with the laboring classes, that they shall begin more and more 


*From an address delivered to the workmen at the Dee Chain and Anchor 
Works, Saltney, on the 12th September, 1890. 
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to understand that there is such a thing as excellence which is 
valuable in itself; that a thing may be done with the slovenly 
habit of mind that trusts to get it done in the quickest and most 
superficial manner, or it may be done upon the exactly opposite 
principle of endeavoring to give dignity to the labor, even of the 
human hand, and to develop the power that it possesses, under 
the guidance of the human mind, for introducing both beauty and 
utility, each of them in the highest degree, and the one wedded 
to the other, to all the instruments and implements of human 
convenience and comfort in all the different stages of industry 
and for all the different purposes of life. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Everyone knows that if a surface is covered with an oily or 
greasy substance and a little water is poured over it the water will 
roll into little balls, as quicksilver does when turned out on a table 
or paper. If the surface is greased in part or in spots, instead of 
entirely, water will wet only those spots where no grease has been 
applied. Take, as the object for experiment, a lithographic stone 
—a fine quality of limestone, grained or polished, as the case may 
demand. Instead of applying grease in spots write or draw with 
a greasy lithographic crayon, composed principally of tallow and 
lampblack. Then pour over the stone a solution of gum arabic and 
nitric acid, not, as many suppose, to raise the drawing into relief, 
but simply to intensify the antipathy of the grease and water. 
After drying, the surface is wet with water and a little turpentine, 
and the substance of the drawing washed carefully off, leaving the 
stone looking almost as clean as before the drawing was made. 
But although the body of the crayon has been washed away, the 
grease has left its spot and still holds to its dislike for water ; and 
a printer’s roller charged with lithographic printing ink, passed 
over the stone while damp, brings back the lost drawing to its 
original beauty. A sheet of paper is now laid over the stone and 
subjected to a strong pressure in the printing press; then it is 
carefully lifted off, bringing with it a reversed fac simile. A 
colored lithograph or ‘‘chromo”’ is made in precisely the same 
way as the drawing described, sometimes as many as twenty 
different colors being used before a picture is completed. For the 
sake of simplicity, let us follow the process of reproducing in five 
colors a design of mosaics, as the colors in this are distinctly 
separate. A tracing of the design is made, transferred to the 
stone and carefully gone over with lithographic drawing ink —a 
fluid made from the same ingredients as the crayon. Five more 
impressions of this tracing are made, and while the ink is still 
fresh a dry powder, which adheres, is dusted over them. [Each 
impression is then laid face down on a fresh stone, subjected to 
the pressure of the press, and, when lifted off, leaves the outline 
of the original tracing in powder only. The parts of the design 
that are yellow are drawn in the corresponding parts of the tracing 
on one of these stones; the parts that are red on another ; black, 
blue and gray on the others. They then go through with the 
process of gum and acid, as already explained, and the stone that 
is prepared for the yellow is inked in with yellow printing ink ; 
the one for red in red ink and soon. The yellow is then printed 
on clean sheets of paper, the other colors following in their turn 
on the same sheets until a complete reproduction of the design is 
the result. It can be readily seen that if a little of one color is 
lapped over another its tone will be changed, and so a never 
ending variety of delicate tints may be obtained.—A7/ Amateur, 


WHEN printing with black ink on a tinted ground, or on 
colored paper, it is necessary to observe that the black changes 
color in many instances, or loses its intensity. Printed on a blue 
ground, its strength and power are lost; on red, it appears dark 
green ; on orange, it takes a slightly blue hue; on yellow, it turns 
to violet ; on violet, it has a green-yellow shade ; and on green, it 
appears as a reddish gray. Printers should take heed of these 
peculiarities of black, or they may find their work worthless when 
British Printer. 
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M. D. EWELL, 


ROOM 39, 97 CLARK ST. CHICAGO. 
Office Hours: 2.00 till 3.30 P.M. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LIMITED, 
< Machinery 
= uf Supplies 


# PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
| AND BOOKBINDERS. 
‘at 







= os as) it | Wholesale Stationers 
' | and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE, } 
SYDNEY, 


- AUSTRALIA. 
ADELAIDE,  ! 


& AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 





5 yi PES A Rind Paes ON vgs hes Sat ear 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


8G@> Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B. New York or Beston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 


American manufacturers. 











GRAY’S FERRY = 


—Printing Ink 





=— : = “WORKS 
C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 





710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTLMORE 





THE “HARTFORD” — 
COMPOSING-STICK RACK 


The only convenient receptacle 
made for sticks. 







PRICE, - $1.50. 


DICKERMAN & SHERWOOD, 
154 PEARL ST. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send for circular. 





THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, “* 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
PERCY J.T. SYMES, Managing Director. 


fs open to undertake the publishing of English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound connection throughout England and Colo- 
nies, and proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred trades journal in England ; 


also other papers. Exceptional facilities. 


THE EFRECTIVE ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL TO SUBSCRIBE. 


BOUND VOLUME VII 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply bound copies of 
Volume VE of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
They are neatly bound in half russia, and 








| make a handsome addition to any printer’s 


library. Every printer should have one on 
his shelves. The largest book of its kind in 
the world. Price, $3.50. Must be sent by 
express, charges to be paid by purchaser. 


Appress, INLAND PRINTER Co. 
183 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE: FIRST NUMBER OF THE ~—-—--~-THE--~~- | FOR THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


NEW HIGH-CLASS JOURNAL PRINTING WORLD, STEREOTYPE 








FOR PRINTERS 
Will appear on Jan. 25, 1891. OUTFIT 


OO SIZE, 14x 104% INCHES. | In connection with the latest patented labor- 





saving devices, address 


‘ - ~ } 1c ¥ i ee 
ADDRESS, JOHN BASSETT M, J. HUGHES, 
(Eprrork AND PROPRIETOR) Inventor and Manufacturer, 


G3 Chancery Lane, ei LONDON. | 18 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 


MACKELLAR’S THE AMERICAN °2122227222%. 
=a _— ART PRINTER. soustnes: 
AMERICAN PRINTER. ~ 


Art and Colored Supplements 


in each number. 








Pail dope OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managiny 





all departments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions fo) Technical Lessons for Compositorsand Pressmen, 
apprentices; with several useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing ‘ - 
forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Subscription Price, $3.00 per year. Single Copies, 25 Cts. 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12 PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 
22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
THE INLAND PRINTER Co., C. E, BARTHOLOMEW, “new York. 


183 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. Agents wanted in every town. Write for terms. 


THE UNITED STATES | PAPER AND PRESS 
PAPER-MAKER. * 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper- Makers. 





WILLIAM M. PATTON. 


The only journal of its class in the 
world devoted exclusively to practical and 
technical information for Printers, ‘Publish- 


i £87 6 


Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As 7he United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 


' ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 





Subscription price, $2.00 fer year. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 





NATIONAL “The Superior Printer.” 
rest am ie, ee eee 


Compositors and Pressmen, 





LOUISVILLE, KY. PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 
iia tees EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


~ . Subscription in Advance, 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 

furnished on application. Subscriptions and : 

advertisements solicited. Address One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, . . 50 cts. 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 























Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building ~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, wwe 
Bright. Breezy. Interesting. 
: : ca “i Th I P pr sm n 9 -. THE... SUBSCRIPTION : 

° . TWO SHILLINGS 

FREE, 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF (The Official Organ of the International Printing ape na 
zs Guy IN. ee r, A Postage stamps o 
Cuartes Guy Brown Pressmen's Union of North America.) | Trades Journal. Pe age inet iw 
Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. : oe ; (QUARTERLY.) ceived in payment. 

* MOD ALY JRNAL DEVOTED TO THE Pay 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | A OEE Uae ’ Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
One Year, . - - $1.00. INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
Six Months, - : - : 50. AS Ee. fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
Three Months, - - - +25. oR ye ee ee who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
Invariably in Advance. | PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY subscribe. 

4a Tue Union Printer is the especial advocate T. J. HAWKINS, | Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 








Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


PUBLISHERS, The Leadenhall Press, 
LONDON, E. C. 


graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, : 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 


§85 E. 82d Street, . - NEW YORK CITY. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 50 Leadenhall Street, 


| 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- | 
} 
| 








SRS ig 6 i 
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Tie INZAND PRINTER BusinESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 
Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
ruling, paging and numbering, rolier backing, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sawing, etc., 

machines, 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing PressCo. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach. Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and g0 Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, New York and Chi- 
cago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnaii, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


| 








MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives, 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book,.covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 

Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 243 and 245 


Wells street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereo.ype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bendernagle & Co., Phila- 


521 Minor street, 
delphia, Pa. 


Also tablet gum. 
oe Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
ork. 
Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 
New York. 


324 and 326 Pearl street, 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., andthe MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, ror Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials, 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 

MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Special western and north- 
western agents for MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co., Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 












AS USEFUL AS 


ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES AS MUCH. 


SEND FIVE 2-CENT STAMPS TO 








FF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN * + + ° 


A LARGE 16-PAGE CIRCULAR GIVING THE 


IMPOSITION OF OVER FIFTY KINDS OF FORMS, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 
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|} WHY IS THE a 
=| ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR WEEKLY lee 
HD. Cl 
& |. PAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES? SB 
| BECAUSE HL 
i D , ? rss Bie 
| {> THEY USE THE BEST MATERIALS THEY CAN BUY. | |@ 
- | IN THE MARKET, THE BEST PAPER, THE BEST =|. 
«f° TYPE, AND THE BEST ae 
tly ‘Clee 
Hal Office of the NEW YORK LEDGER, al 
Be P, 0. Box 3263. Cor. Spruce and William Sts. a ct 
Be New York, September 18, 1890. “ Ht 
He Messrs. Fred’k H. Levey & Co., nf 
59 Beekman St., New York City: wal 

Gent lemen---Please send us 500 lbs, Ledger Cut Ink, same as al 

last. We have had an enquiry from an illustrated paper with Se 

ASU] it 


a very large circulation, asking what ink we used on the 
Ledger, We have given your name, saying that your ink had 
been more satisfactory than any other we had ever used. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 




















THE “ DISPATCH.” 














"FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Gilde and Lithographic 


PATENT AIR-SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. 














THE “OPTIMUS.” 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 














Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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‘Typesetting « Distributing Machine. 
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F YOU NEED an outfit for electrotyping, stereotyping or 

photo-engraving; if you require supplies for any of 
these branches of the printing business; or if you wish 
information which will enable you to decide as to their 
} desirability, write us, stating your wants as clearly as 
possible, and we will send a prompt reply. 

We are now making a circular saw which is just the 
thing for printers, stereotypers or engravers who have no 
steam power. It is the only foot-power saw which will 
do heavy work with slight exertion. Send for circular. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 NortH THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PIELPS, DANTON & ©. | LATEST IMPROVED 


"rates secs (Ninerva Paper Cutter 
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Cuts 30 INCHES. Price, $240.00. STEAM FixTURES, $25.00 EXTRA. 


HEN AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
TO PURCHASE MATERIAL, RE ALWAYS 15 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BUYS FROM A FOUNDERY WHOSE JSTANDING 
tS A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUALITY OF ITS 


TYPE, BRASS RULE, ETC...” MANUFACTURERS OF TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, AND DEALERS 
» BRASS R wee eee 


IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 





| EASTERN AGENTS for the Chicago Foundries, whose productions 
| are carried in stock. 


150 CONGRESS >i. BOSTON | SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 








A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


A REMEDY FOR WRINKLING. 
Jo the Editor + SAN Francisco, Cal., December 28, 1890. 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER a pressman wrote on 
a subject which has given me, and I presume others, considerable 
trouble; that is the wrinkling or buckling of paper which is being 
printed on a cylinder press. 

One remedy I have tried, which has given me a great deal of 
satisfaction, is to have the bands in front of the cylinder lengthened 
by the addition of very flexible steel so that tne bands will hold 
the sheet almost up to the point of impression. 

Applying one or more of these bands on the spot where the 
wrinkle occurs will cause the paper to print smooth, in almost 


every case. CHARLES MANGEOT. 


A SUGGESTION. 


lo the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 29, 1890. 
Who has not had some difficulty in distinguishing between the 
small caps v, s and w, and the lower case, especially of cld style 
type ? It is surprising that enterprising typefounders have not given 
a distinguishing mark to these letters. I have seen type that was 
cast in France in which the small-cap letters mentioned were 
nicked with a small nick near the top. This is an easy matter on 
the French type, for the regular nicks are on the reverse side, and 
instead of being set nick up it is set nick down, and the line in the 
stick presents a clean, even surface, unbroken save by the nicks of 
spaces ; should a small-cap letter get in it is easily distinguished. 
While it may not be easy to nick American type in this way, owing 
to the fact that some type is cast with an extra nick near the top, 
still it is possible to designate these letters by a . , — or x on the 
shoulder. Should you think the suggestion worthy of a place in 
your journal, I trust it may accrue to the interest of the craft, 
and be a help toward cleaner cases and cleaner proofs. 
F. 3S. H 


FROM MONTREAL. 

70 the Editor: Montreal, P. Q., January 6, 1891. 
On New Year's eve one of our large printing offices was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. It was C. O. Beauchemin & Fils 
publishing house, St. Gabriel street, where they published any 
number of books and did a large amount of jobwork. A large 
What was not burned was 


They estimate 


bindery also belonged to the plant. 
smashed to pieces when the floors gave away. 
their loss on building, machinery, type and stock at about $45,000, 
insurance about $25,000. It is not known if they will rebuild or 


not. About seventy-five hands were employed in the different 


branches. | 
It is rumored that an evening daily will be published by the | 
/Tevrald in a few days. As the //era/d has been declining in 


public favor for a long time it may cease altogether after the 
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evening edition comes out a few times, which will be composed of 


the boiler plate used in the morning edition. For using boiler 
plate, having poorly set matter (what there is of it) and poor 
make-up it leads all others and no mistake. There are none but 
to Pens, About 


ten members of No. 176, International Typographical Union, who 


employed on the sheet or in the jobroom. 


violated their obligation can be found there clothed in their new 
garment. Fair men will please bear in mind that none but 
‘‘fraternity’ representatives will be employed on the new paper. 

The 77we Witness, the only Catholic paper in the English lan 
guage in Montreal, has donned a new dress, and is now printed on 
calendered paper. It makes a big improvement. 

No. 176 is in good condition, both as regards membership and 
finance, though not as well filled as before the lockout on the 
Herald. 


their trial. 


The members arrested for conspiracy have not yet had 


Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 52 is getting along well. It 
meets in Henry Owen's pressroom the first Friday in the month. 
Quite an appropriate place to meet in, as the members all feel 
at home there. 

Business is fair to middling in job offices. Dailies are overrun 


with subs. Outlook dubious J.P. M 


FROM TACOMA. 
Zo the Editor: Tacoma, Wash., December 24, 1890 

A prosperous, steady growth seems to characterize the printing 
and allied industries here. Newspaper and job offices alike show 
this in the constant improvements being made. As is usual at this 
time of the year, the amount of work turned out by the job offices 
is increased by the press of holiday business, while both our 
morning papers, the G/oée and Ledger, are extra busy preparing 
their elaborate New Year’s editions. These promise to surpass all 
former efforts in this line. 

Of course under these conditions a few extras are given work, 
but thus far the supply of men has kept pace with the growth of 
business, and both newspaper and job offices have had no trouble 
to procure all help needed. 

There is a good opening here for some enterprising firm to put 
in a lithographic plant. There is not an establishment of this 
kind in the state, while the nearest first-class one is at San Fran- 
cisco, nearly a thousand miles away. Certainly the field is large 
enough to support a business of this kind, and your correspondent 
believes that the present and prospective demand for lithographic 
work would make such an institution a paying investment. 

At the December meeting of Tacoma Typographical Union, No 


170, Mr. George W. Alexander was elected president by acclamation, 





this making his sixth term as presiding officer of that body. The 
fact of his having been called to the chair again after having 
served for five consecutive terms, speaks much in his praise as an 
executive, and of the hearty approval of the union of his acts as 
president. No. 170 has taken the initiative in forming a district 
union, by sending petitions to all unions in the states of California, 
Oregon and Washington and British Columbia, for signers, asking 
that a convention of delegates meet at Tacoma to perfect the 
organization of such a union. What will be done in the matter 
remains yet to be seen, although unions heard from favor the idea 
and unite with us in urging the necessity and usefulness of such a 


body. Should the organization be effected, some thirty-four 
unions will be represented by about fifty delegates. ] 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Edtlor : PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 5, 1891. 

As might be expected immediately after New Year's, a consid- 
erable number of individuals have announced themselves as can- 
didates for office. Delegate is the position most sought after in 
this city. For this office it is more than likely that there will be 
two newspaper men and one job printer to represent the union in 
While there is considerable prejudice against 


Boston next June. 
the jobbers being represented in the number of delegates of what 
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is principally a newspaper union, however, since not many years 
ago the jobbers disbanded their union to come into No. 7, it is 
thought they will have a representative on the Pittsburgh delega- 
tion this year, especially since a man who is very popular among 
the members of the trade in this city has been put up for the 
office. This man is Oscar E. Adams, one of the best known job 
printers in the city. From what I can see and hear Mr. Adams will 
certainly be elected, probably receiving the second highest num- 
ber of votes cast. George O'Neil, of the Désfatch, will have an 
easy road to go to the office of delegate and will lead in the number 
of votes cast for that office. There is some uncertainty as to who 
will be the third man on the Pittsburgh delegation. John Miller, 
of the Zeader, should he run, will doubtless be elected, but there 
is some uncertainty as to his becoming a candidate. 

There is only one man in the field thus far for the office of 
president, G. H. Driver, of the Zeader, From the lookout at 
present he will not command enough votes to even make a hard 
fight. If he becomes a candidate for reélection, T. J. Dicus, of 
the 77s, will doubtless receive the office. So far as I know no 
other candidates have announced themselves. 

In this age of electricity it seems somewhat strange to say that 
one of our morning dailies was recently set up by the old- 
fashioned candle. The building was supplied with nothing but 
incandescent lights, and a fire disturbed the circuit. The result 
was the building was in total darkness in an instant, and many 
were the exclamations of anger. Then one of the men fished out 
the end of a candle and shed a faint light over a small portion of 
the room. Then a box of candles was secured, and in a short 
time everyone was working, but let it be said, neither smoothly nor 
satisfactorily. 

Queer, isn’t it, that a city with a population of more than one 
hundred thousand cannot support a daily paper. This is the case 
in Allegheny, across the river from Pittsburgh. Within the past 
month the Allegheny Dai/y News was born and died. Perhaps it 
was the fault of the journal, as it was avery poorly gotten-up 
affair all around. 

In a couple of weeks the press clubs of all the world will be 
The local club is 

MEmo. 


gathered here in international convention. 


making big preparations for the event. 


FROM LANSING. 


To the Editor: LansinG, Mich., January 8, 1801. 

As the time for the annual election of officers of No. 72 is 
near at hand, there is considerable anxiety among the several 
candidates. Rumor has it that a slate has already been made up 
and that an effort will be put forth to elect every one on it, but as 
some of the other members of the union have something to say in 
regard to this matter, the scheme is liable to fall through. 

Miss Fay Hendryx, an old-time proofreader and compositor of 
the State Republican, who has been in Detroit for the past year, has 
returned to Lansing, and is reading proof in the state printing office. 

The employés of the Republican bookroom presented their 
genial foreman, T. C. Mabbott, with a fine package of smoking 
tobacco, Christmas, as a token of their kind and friendly feeling. 

A new Cottrell press has been added to the state printing office 
pressroom, with which to facilitate the state printing. 

Frank E. Van Black, of Detroit, spent the holidays in Lansing. 

Assistant Adjutant General W. W. Cook was admitted to mem- 
bership of No. 72 at the last meeting. 

Frank E. Briggs, chief clerk of the secretary of state's office, 
has applied for membership to No. 72, the result of a democratic 
administration. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is rapidly getting to the front here, and 
the subscribers are coming in every day. The boys were well 
pleased with the last number, and a good long list is promised for 
the January issue. 

Work is pretty good here at present ; all the boys have plenty 
todo. Noextras in town. Newspaper subbing is poor. 

‘‘Sid.” Dolan has returned to Lansing, and proposes to stay 


during the legislative session. SLUG ONE. 








OF INTEREST TO PRESSMEN. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 24, 1890. 

In answer to a recent query in THE INLAND PRINTER ‘‘ why 
will press manufacturers persist in placing distributing rollers at 
an acute angle ?”” I would say, that if set at right angles, with a 
worm and fork on end of each roller, they would have to be kept 
in motion by the reverse motion of the bed, or there would be an 
extra amount of friction in starting them. 











PLATE a 
COLLAR 





EXTENSION 


Gamble's Patent Friction Starter for angle rollers, as herewith 
illustrated, will save the rollers. There are three of these in use on 
three Potter two-revolution presses, and on one Campbell press at 
the office of William F. Fell, in this city, on which rollers last over 
twice as long as rollers used on presses which do not have them, 
and doubting Thomases can be convinced of this fact by examina- 
tion and inquiry. This invention has been introduced in Canada, 
on Potter presses, by Mr. McElroy. G. |; 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TRADE TRANSACTIONS. 


Zo the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 7, 1891. 

The printing industry and the associated interests in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland show much activity 
with the opening of 1891. A tour among the leading job printing 
and book publishing houses warrants the statement that business 
is much better than at the corresponding period last year. Many 
of the large publishing concerns have more orders on hand now 
than for several years past. 

The typefounders, printers’ supply people, paper makers and 
manufacturing stationers are quite busy. The newspapers have 
been doing an enormous trade in holiday advertising, but the 
harvest is about over. 

Eastern press and paper makers are using great exertions to 
capture South American trade. Within a recent period the repre- 
sentatives of several well and favorably known concerns, extensively 
engaged in machinery and paper manufacturing, sailed from 
Philadelphia for South American ports. It is understood that 
before their departure arrangements had been partially completed 
for the sale, by the firms they represent, of printing and paper 
making machines, but some hitch in the negotiations occurred 
The agents were accordingly dispatched to South America to fix 
up matters. It has also been ascertained that New York and New 
England parties have also started to South America witha view of 
selling printing, lithographing and bookbinding machinery. The 
authorized agent of the Brazilian government is now on his way 
to the United States, where he intends to purchase presses and 
printing material. 

New Jersey’s leading republican morning newspaper, the 
Trenton Gazef/e, came out in new shape, and with a handsome 
suit of type and beautiful heading, on New Year's day. 

John H. Cook, who sold the Central New Jersey Herald several 
months ago, has gone into the job printing and bookbinding 
business, on Elizabeth avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Ira Hall, 
who formerly edited the //era/d, is associated with Mr. Cook. 
The establishment is one of the best equipped in Central New 
Jersey. 

J. Miller Thomas, an extensive job printer, and publisher of the 
Peninsular Methodist, gave a dinner to his employés and some 
friends, at Wilmington, Delaware, on Tuesday, December 30. 





Care ee 








fhe ménu was excellent, and at the conclusion of the repast, 


speeches were made by Presiding Elder Muncy, the Revs. L. E. 
Barrett, W. E. Tomkinson, W. E. Avery, D. H. Corkran and J. E 
Stewart, J. L. 
The event, which was a pleasant and 


franklin and Messrs. Charles L. Story, R. T. 
Wolf and J. R. Evans. 
interesting one, will be cherished in the memories of the par- 
ticipants. 

The handsome new building erected for the use of the /Vs/ 
{lard News is now occupied by that paper. The establishment is 
located at the southeast corner of Seventh and Moore streets, this 
city. The composing and press rooms are splendidly equipped with 
all modern appliances for the production of a first-class paper. 
lhe proprietor, George A. Skipper, has scored a phenomenal 
success, and has one of the best paying newspaper properties in 
Philadelphia. 

Increasing business compelled the construction of a seven-story 
annex to the Zedger building. The new structure is located on 
Sansom street, immediately opposite to the Johnson Typefoundry 
(MackKellar. Smiths & Jordan). It will be devoted to the job 
ARGUS. 


printing and pressroom departments of the Ledger. 
NOTES FROM DETROIT. 


70 the Editor + 
A Rogers typesetting machine has been placed on exhibition 


Detroit, Mich., January 7, 1891. 


in this city, and the same is being visited daily by a large number 
of Detroit printers. The 7774ene of last Sunday published several 
columns of reading matter set up by the machine. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Journal Year-Book,” which contains much useful infor- 
mation, has been issued by the /owna/ and reflects credit on the 
publisher. Its typographical appearance is neat. The Peninsular 
Printing Company did the printing and binding. 

On January 19, Detroit Typographical Union will celebrate 
Franklin's birthday by giving a banquet. Handsome invitations 
have been issued. 

Lyman A. Brant, a well-known printer, has been elected clerk 
Mr. 


years ago was a member of the lower house of the legislature. 


of the Michigan house of representatives. Brant several 

Joseph F. Lochead, for a number of years a compositor in the 
/ree Press composing room, died last week after a long illness. 

On January 7 John O'Connor, for over thirty years pressman 
of the /yve Press, died after a three weeks’ illness. 

At the February meeting of No. 18 the delegates and officers 
for the ensuing year will be nominated, and several members have 
announced themselves as willing to attend the Boston convention 
next June. 

Joseph A. Labadie, who has been foreman on the E£vezdng Sun 
for some time, has resigned and will devote his time to literary 
PAs L: 


work 


VERMONT MATTERS. 


70 the Editor: 
The old, reliable Bellows Falls 77mes has again changed hands. 


BELLows FALLs, January 2, 1891. 


E. G. Allis has sold out and gone to Connecticut. The new firm 
is A. W. A. W. 
manager, and B. H. Allbee as assistant. 
large quantities of work, now employing eleven hands 


Emerson & Co., with Emerson as editor and 
The office is turning out 
all the time 
of the best 


and more a portion of the time. The job office is one 


equipped in the state, and under the foremanship of Andrew M. 
Darling can produce some excellent jobs. 

Editor Humphrey, of the Poultney Youwrna/, deserves all the 
credit for getting the price for publishing the state laws in the 
newspapers raised to something near a decent figure. 

L. O. Greene, editor and proprietor of the Woodstock Stéavd 
ard, has been appointed state inspector of finance, an office he 
has already held for several years. 

Joseph Auld, for the past ten years business manager of the 
Free Press Association at Burlington, has resigned and assumed 
the mangement of the Rapid Printing Company in New York. 
Mr. Auld has been prominently identified with the /7ee Press’ 
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He 
Willard B. Howe, formerly of Lowell, Massachusetts. 


prosperity and will be greatly missed. is succeeded by 

Stereotyping outfits have been put into the job departments 
of the Iree Frank E. ce Co., 
of Brattleboro, and the Springfield Reporter. 


3urlington Press office, Housh 

The //ousehold is entirely removed to Boston and the January 
number will be issued from that office. The old manager and 
editor have gone with it. 


E. 


calendars on the market in 18go. 


Frank Housh & Co., of Brattleboro, put 200,000 health 
It required forty-five tons of 
paper and was one of the largest editions ever published. The 
edition for 1891 will be still larger. 

The various weekly papers of the state actually outdid them- 
selves issuing holiday specials. Several issued enlarged editions 
with illuminated covers and some only added to the number of 
the pages of the regular issue. Pressure of advertising was the 
principal cause of enlargement. 

Bert L. Taylor, formerly of the Barre Town News and Argus 
and /adriot, has gone to Manchester, New Hampshire, to assume 
an editorial position on the 7e/egram of that city. 

The Profectionist is the title of a new eight-page paper at White 
River Junction edited by ex-County Supervisor J. H. Dunbar. 

Arthur F. Stone, editor of the St. Johnsbury Ca/edonian, and 
secretary of the Vermont Press Association, is in quite poor 
health. 

The Northfield .Vews has changed ownership. Rev. Elbridge 
Gerry has sold out his interest to his former partner, L. B. John- 
son, and retired from the editorial chair, which he has filled ably 
for several years. 

Edwin A. Start, late assistant editor of the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian, and a magazine writer of note, has gone to Boston to 
make a permanent stop. 

The form of the 7vacher’s Journal has been changed to that of 
a twenty-page magazine and it is now better than ever. 


B. H. ALLBEE 


TORONTO NOTES. 


/? 


Zo the Editor : 
3usiness has been very brisk during the last few weeks, and 


Toronto, Ont., January 7, 1891. 
the boys are happier in consequence, that is those who are not in 
steady positions. Nightwork has been the order of the day, if I 
may use such a phrase. Advertising for compositors has been 
quite common, and, strangely enough, the advertisements have 
frequently appeared in the 7e/egram, although it is non-union and 
scarcely ever looked at by union men. 

For some weeks No. g1 has been preparing a new scale for the 
it 
for $12 for 


book and job offices, and the employers now have in their 


hands for consideration and approval. We are asking 
1,000 


to 


fifty-four hours; also an increase of a few cents per ems 


on books and weekly newspapers. Little opposition our 
requests is expected, except, perhaps, in one or two large offices 
where newspapers form a prominent part of the work ; although 
it is on this class of work that the increase asked for is most 
reasonable and should be most willingly granted. In consequence 
of this state of affairs it would be well for traveling compositors 
to steer clear of Toronto. 

The “mpire staff held its anniversary dinner recently, and was 
honored by the presence of the mayor, who, being an ex-composi- 
tor, felt perfectly at home with the boys 

The sporting editor of the /lor/d, Mr. A. N. Garrett, has been 
convinced of the folly of living single through this life, and has 
taken Miss E. Peacock to share his triumphs and failures. Con- 
gratulations. 

Still another of No. g1’s able members has gone. Mr. Joseph 
T. Gilmour, who held cases on the G/oée for a number of years, 
has gone to Seattle, Washington, to take his abode there 
Mr. of 


union, and, while somewhat retiring in his manner (like 


up 


Gilmour was a very efficient executive member the 


his 


brother Jimmy), had many friends among the members who were 


sorry to hear of his departure, and who made presentations to 








him and his wife befitting the occasion. He was once president 
of No. and was our delegate to the international meeting at 


Denver. 


gi, 


Edmund E. Sheppard, of Sa/arday Night, has gone to Mexico | 
‘* Don.” | 
MiG: 


No matter 


on a pieasure trip. Safe return, 

The newsboys of Toronto have a dear friend in 
Wilson, manager of the Grip Publishing Company. 
what his reputation as an employer may be, he certainly has 
His latest scheme in their 


endeared himself to the ‘‘ newsies.” 
behalf is an institution where they will be instructed and amused 


Many well-known business men and charitable 


in a proper way. 
women are assisting Mr. Wilson with this commendable project, 
and I am sure its usefulness and success are assured. 

Some of our small offices are increasing their business very 
quickly. Timms & Co. have just received a new Potter press. 

Since writing the above, Mayor Clarke has been reélected to 
occupy the mayor's chair for another year, which is his fourth 
consecutive term. Although he has not all the qualities that make 
a first-class mayor, his popularity always insures his election. I 
believe he will be called upon to prove that he is not financially 
interested in the city printing contract before many weeks, and in 
case of his inability to do so will be unseated. I wonder if ‘‘ Ned,”’ 
as he is known to many, ever thought when he was learning the 
whereabouts of -the ‘‘a,” ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘c”’ boxes of his case in the 
Globe office, that he would so soon occupy such prominence in this 
city of 200,000 people. How frequently the men of types become 
great types of men. 

Almost every compositor and pressman—in fact, everyone 
allied to the printing business—in Toronto has his eye on Feb- 
ruary 21, as that is the date of the banquet of Typographical Union 
No to be held at Harry Webb's ( Toronto’s Delmonico) dining 
parlors. The members are very enthusiastic over this, and as we 
never do anything in this line by halves, a big time is assured. 

Right on the heels of the banquet will come the election of 


gl, 


officers. Considering our size there has always been a great 
dearth of excitement over this event, but a change in this respect 
is expected this time, as, already, names are mentioned for the 
presidency and other enviable positions. Were it not that Presi- 


dent Prescott has had two terms, I would advocate his reélection, 





and while I know of no one who could so efficiently fill that position 
as he, I think, perhaps, George Dower would be the proper man. 
Jim DEE. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF LABELING TYPE CASES. 


70 the Edtter + 
I herewith send as a contribution of mine to ‘‘the art pre- 


Kansas City, Mo., December 24, 1890 


servative,”” a sample sheet and outline of my system of labeling 
type cases and indexing fonts, showing comparative widths of 
alphabets, in addition to showing size and style of font and loca- 
tion of type. The accompanying sheet of labels may be used for 
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posting in the composing room for reference. It shows the num- 
ber of fonts of a series in the office and the location of each size of 
the series. (Stands should be numbered systematically and cases 
to correspond. ) 

This ‘‘comparative width” system of designating type deserves 





to be adopted as generally as the point system of designating 
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The unit of width in my system is the 
Widths of 


faces are almost synonymous with width of bodies, so that in using 


depths of type bodies. 
nonpareil, which has proved to be the most suitable. 


my system the compositor can tell at a glance (at the labels) the 
relative proportions of any fonts he may desire to use. 

Fonts, stands and cases should have corresponding numbers, 
so that location of font can be ascertained instantly, or misplaced 
case returned to its proper position, even by the most obtuse. 

; Stands should be 
numbered for cases 
in biock system, that 
is each tier should 
begin with a multi- 
ple of 20 (see cut). 

The first tier in- 
cludes cases num- 
bered from 1 
upward; second 
tier (or stand) cases 
numbered from 21 
upward ; third tier 
cases numbered 
from 41 upward ; 
fourth tier from 61 





upward. 
If those desiring to adopt this system need further information 


regarding it I will cheerfully respond. Rk. E. Howarp. 


FROM OMAHA. 


Omana, Neb., December 24, 1890. 
It was a little long in coming, 


70 the Editor: ; 

The holiday rush of work is on. 
but when it did arrive it made us catch our breath. 
in one week is what Dad Turner of the Rees Printing Company’s 
chapel reports. of the craft, the ancient 
Gauls, are wearing their beards thick and long. 
The printer’s Christmas 


tight days 


The members like 
It is a case of 
necessity. They have no time to shave. 
will no doubt be a merry one, since his family will better enjoy 
the holiday season, as a result of his toil. 

On November 1, the Festner estate sold the F. C. 
job printing and bookbinding establishment to the Festner Print- 
Julius T. Festner, son of the late proprietor, is at 
The second partner is August Droste, 
a practical bookbinder. George B. Tschuck, the third partner, is 
the secretary and treasurer of the Bee Publishing Company. The 


new company announce that they give employment to fifty-six per- 


Festner 


ing Company. 
the head of the new firm. 


sons and keep as many as ten presses moving. 

A newspaper war is among the luxuries the reading public is 
just now enjoying, the Ave having reduced its price from fifteen 
to ten cents a week, either morning or evening editions, including 
the Sunday paper. The war, however, seems to be all on one 
side, since the enemy simply ‘‘saws wood ” and says nothing. 

The Lwce/sior has changed its day of publication from Saturday 
to Sunday, and is somewhat livelier in tone than formerly. Clement 
Chase is now the sole proprietor and editor. ‘‘Clementina,” as 
Fred Nye, of Zvfics, once called him, knows a thing or two about 
running a paying newspaper, if he is young. 

One of the dailies recently reported that the defunct Republican 
was to be revived. The proprietor having made a real estate 
speculation to his profit gave some color to the rumor. Notwith- 
standing this announcement, the material was recently sold toa 
Salt Lake City concern. It was for a time thought that the 
Republican would be revived as an exclusively first-class Sunday 
paper. 

Among the new monthly papers is the Pud/ie School Journal, 
of thirty-two pages, by Harris & Haynes. It is in the interests of 
the local schools. The junior partner is the son of the managing 
editor of the #ee. 

Now prepare to smile, ye printers who have been striving to 
elevate the craft and make a decent living by turning out decent 


work. Fourteen pages of nonpareil tabular work, the pages 26 by 
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jo ems pica, were recently taken by a ‘‘ firm” in this city, and the 
whole ‘‘ executed” for $7. Three to four times that sum would 
scarcely have paid the composition. The work was done in such 
shape that the compiler will, no doubt, forever eschew cheap 
printing. 

United Labor is the name of a new publication by Hartley & 
Co., printers, in the interests of workingmen in general. 

Since our last report W. M. Kimmel & Co. have opened up a 
job office. Mr. Kimmel was formerly in charge of the /-.xvce/s/or 
office, and was succeeded there by Charles Allen. 

The members of the city press mourn the death of J. B. J. 
kkyan, a reporter on the World-Herald. 

John Green has succeeded to the foremanship of the American 
Press Association composing room vice Chandler, who now devotes 
his time to the welfare of his Twelfth-street job office. 

A “labor palace” will, no doubt, be built in this city at no 
distant day. The projectors are, of course, the labor unions, and 
should the work be undertaken, the members of the typographical 
fraternity will not be among the least active in the work. B. 


FROM OREGON. 


70 the Editor: PorTLAND, December 30, 1890. 

Printing in this burg has been very slow of late, the job offices 
having about just enough to keep moving. ‘The newspapers seem 
to be reaping the harvest, as they are full of ‘‘ads,” in fact, run- 
ning over, causing them to enlarge. 

The 4. O. U. IV’. Reporter, a monthly paper printed in the 
interest of that order, has been enlarged, and after two issues 
finds that it will have to enlarge again, as its publishers had to 
hang ‘‘ads” on the outside of the chases this issue. This paper 
had a rival, a short time back, in the Gave/, a sheet started by an 
inexperienced, thought-there-were-millions-in-it novice, who dis- 
tributed them gratis, so as to gain the field; but luckily for the 
readers, there were but five issues struck off when it was ruled out 
of the mails, it is claimed, by official red tape. Below is a very 
fitting death notice: 





DIED: 
In this city, after a brief existence 
‘THE GAVEL,” 
Recently instituted and published under contract 
for the Grand Lodge as the 
‘‘OFFICIAL ORGAN,” 
Choked Red 


superinduced by an overdose of “ Pap,’ 


to death by Government Tape, 
administered by the “ Ring 

Moguls”’ of the late 
Grand Lodge. 
THE CORPSE 


Is now on ice, awaiting the arrival of friends for 


Interment. Following are the 
PALLBEARERS 


Dix1 H. Ross (by special request), E. H. Srors 
H. D. RAMSDELL, ‘‘ Pap’’ Myers, T. C. VAN 

Epps and ‘‘Granppa”’ Day. 

CHIEF MOURNERS. 


MASTER Day, GRAND RECORDER CLARK 
and GRAND MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


BROWNE. 


GRAND 


RF The interment will take place in the Grand 
Recorder’s office. No flowers. No regrets. 
Ex Nthilo Nihil Fit. 





The Sunday Mercury, weekly, has enlarged and is now running 
a supplement sheet. This office has the most cosy composing 
room in the city. Lately it was deprived of one of its large rooms, 
to make way for another paper which concluded to locate there. 
Bob, the genial foreman, says they are rather crowded, but if the 
office boy will keep it swept, and not let the dirt accumulate, they 
will be able to get around. The building is set on piling driven 
in the river, and contains no less than eight papers and one 
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job office. Half of the building is occupied by these eight papers, 
while the other half is occupied by the Pacific Printing Company 

When the presses are started up the building sways to and fro like 
a ship at sea. 

The Pacific Printing Company has had its building enlarged 
somewhat, to make room for their new Cottrell press and other 
new material 

The firm of McDonald & Botsford has dissolved partnership, 
Mr. McDonald continuing the business at the old stand, while Mr 
Botsford goes to the Sound country 

The /Vest Shore is building a fine two-story structure at the 
corner of Columbia and Water streets. 

W. W. Copeland has bought the balance of the material of the 
News and has started a job office at Third and Alder streets 

The brewers of this city are quite jubilant, as they have just 
won a suit brought against them for boycotting Weinhard’s beer. 
There is still one more suit pending trial for libel. There are 
40,000 circulars in the office of the chief of police that were seized, 
The 


judge decided that the people havea right to boycott in Oregon. 


together with two or three men who were distributing them. 


The union men are still restrained from working in the office 
of F. W. Baltes & Co. 
recognize the union. 


This is the only firm here that fails to 
I received bound volume No. VI all O. K., and would say that 
it is a fine piece of work, and that I am well pleased with it. It 
is something that every progressive printer ought to subscribe for, 
especially the job hand. Every one of the twelve subscribers I 
sent you appreciate the value of THE INLAND PRINTER and won- 
dered how it was they had not subscribed for it before. 

M.H.S 


From our Special Correspondent. 
OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 


/o the Editor : WELLINGTON, November 28, 1890. 
Trade throughout our colony has been very brisk during the 
past month, both in the newspaper and job printing lines, mainly 
caused by the approach of the general elections, which are to be 
held in every electorate on December 5. Great interest is being 
taken in the political campaign, no doubt owing to the testing of 
the power of the labor party, which is putting forth candidates 
in all prominent electorates. For my own part, I think they have 
overstepped the mark, for whereas the ‘‘other side” has only put 
forward one or two candidates, the labor party has drenched the 
The 


electorates 


election with more nominations than members required. 
The 


have all been turned upside down, our old system of 


present election marks a new era in our mode. 


area "’ 


the 


electorates having to give way to ‘‘ population” electorates, 
change being particularly noticeable in the cities, for whereas in 
the last elections these places had only one candidate, this time 
they have three each, the old ‘‘ suburbs” seats being merged into 
the city. In Wellington the candidates may be thus classed: Mr 
Bell (eldest son of our agent general in London, and a lawyer) 
declares himself a supporter of the present ministry, of which Sir 
Harry Atkinson is premier; Mr. Duthie says he will support the 
opposition, and he is a merchant, who is not considered favorable 
to unionism — these two candidates are called conservatives ; 
Mr. George Fisher (a printer) is an old member, and a late mem- 
ber of the ministry, but now in opposition, and gets a good labor 
support ; Mr. Jellicoe (a lawyer) is a young man with plenty of 
assurance, and runs with the Roman Catholic support; Mr. T. K. 
MacDonald (an auctioneer) announces himself a liberal; Mr. 
W. McLean was president of the Knights of Labor, and is run- 
ning as an ardent supporter of single tax, and is helped by the 
Knights of Labor ; and Mr. Fraser is a liberal, an ex-member, and 
goes for prohibition —the three latter gentlemen are called the 
‘three labor candidates,” having been chosen by certain delegates 
called the parliamentary committee. 

Because all the labor unions of the city were not represented 
upon the committee which chose Messrs. MacDonald, McLean 


and Fraser, and as the latter two are not acceptable to many, the 
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ticket is disclaimed. 
the conservatives are almost sure to be returned, and the labor 
party will find that they will first have to seek unanimity in their 
ranks, after which they may secure representation in the house of 
This statement pretty well covers the condition 


Consequently, with such elements at work, 


representatives. 
of affairs in Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin. 

The great strike, of which I have given you items from time to 
time during its progress, has at last collapsed, to the acknowledged 
defeat of the strikers, although I am of opinion that the defeat 
will do a world of good to the growth and management of union- 
ism in our colonies. The different unions concerned have ordered 
their members to go back to work (if they can get it) uncondition- 
great feature of discussion in union ranks is 
reorganization. A prominent feature of the late trouble is the 
growth of employers’ unions, and at the present time these unions 


ally, and the 


are largely controlling the elections, the members even going so 
far as to take round their establishments lists bearing the names 
of the candidates chosen by the union, and asking their workers to 
sign the promise to support such candidates. Another feature has 
been the establishing of ‘‘ Free Laborers’ Unions,” supported by 
the employers’ unions both financially and morally. 

Mr. D. P. Fisher, secretary of the Executive Council, New 
Zealand Typographical Society, has resigned his position, and 
disclaims all connection with Wellington printers. This step has 
been taken owing to the badgering tactics of a certain section 
of the Wellington branch, who have taken every opportunity 
during the course of the strike to malign Mr. Fisher, and the 
matter culminated at a meeting of the branch the other day 
when the meeting, which was a very stormy one, repudiated their 
pledge to assist the strikers by levy and censured Mr. Fisher in his 
position as president of the Maritime Council. Our late secretary 
has been for thé past twelve years (during which period he has 
held the office) one of the most prominent unionists in our colony, 
holding at various times such offices as president of Maritime 
Council (the largest labor body in New Zealand), president Trades 
Council, and Wharf Lumpers, and is now permanent secretary of 
Wellington Trades and Labor Council ; and during the sitting of 
the late Government Labor Conference, Mr. Fisher was appointed 
chairman. It was only in my last letter that I notified you that 
Mr. Fisher had been reéiected secretary of our Executive Council. 
The resignation having been certified to our branches, Mr. H. 
Jones was nominated by the Wellington branch for the vacancy, 
and Mr. T. L. Mills was nominated by the Otago and Hawkes 
Mr. Jones has now retired, and consequently the 
Tom L. MILLs. 


Bay branches. 
office has fallen to your correspondent. 





FROM A PRACTICAL PRESSMAN. 


To the Editor : WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1890. 
During a recent debate in the United States senate, upon a 
proposition to make up a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
government printing in the government printing office, claimed to 
be the largest, best equipped and most efficient printing establish- 
ment in the world, the members of that body, in order to make its 
constituents believe they are economical in the matter of appropri- 
ations, went into a lively discussion as to the cost of various pub- 
lications emanating from its presses. It may be truthfully stated 
that none of its publications bring greater results to the people at 
large than the books and pamphlets of the interior department, 
and more especially the ones containing the geological surveys and 
the reports of the Smithsonian Institution. While the government 
consents to print its scientific and technical publications, they are 
the standard authorities in the matters of geology, botany and 
kindred sciences, and the pirates of the school-book fraternity 
never feel they are wronging anybody when they steal information 
from their pages and fail to give due credit. The numerous illus- 
trations contained in the various publications of these different 
bureaus of the government will compare favorably with any sim- 
ilar publications issued by any of the standard publishing houses 
in the United States, for which this great government, however, 
fails to pay an adequate compensation to its employés. The 
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| authorities of this office claim to be handicapped by a law of 


congress, which the various unions of this city have been trying 
to have removed or modified since the year 1877. But any- 
thing for the benefit of the workingman these solons cannot 
find time to consider. Now if they intended to do justice to 
these worthy employés, it would only take a few minutes to con- 
sider the justice of their appeal and remove this most unjust 
discrimination. 

The government printing office is away off in being able to 
procure sufficient ground on which to erect a suitable building 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate its ever increasing volume 
of business. The office, in consequence of its cramped con- 
dition, has to be kept open and running twenty-two hours out 
of the twenty-four. The orders for work instead of decreasing are 
ever on the increase, as the country expands. 

The press manufacturer is ever catering to the employing 
printer to enable him to produce greater results, and are ever 
increasing and adding to the press an unnecessary quantity of 
iron, instead of simplifying its complicated intricacies. Any 
press builder who instead of increasing will decrease these compli- 
cations, will receive merited praise from every well-informed 
pressman. Manufacturers should build their machines nearer the 
ground ; there is no necessity of placing them so near the sky. 
Give more attention to the fountain and a little less to the bed; 
also give more attention to the knife of the fountain; grind it 
finer, as the thinner the knife the easier is the fountain to manipu- 
late ; do away with so many unnecessary screws, half the number 
will do; they seem to do more harm than good to the knife. Add 
to the press, instead of all this unnecessary iron, an air spring, 
something similar to what is used on locomotive engines, to bring 
the machinery to a full stop; it will save considerable spoilage ; and 
please have it under the control of the feeder at all times. Have 
your distribution on a straight line instead of an angle, and then 
and only then will the pressman get rid of so much foreign sub 
stance so often seen on the distributing plate of printing presses, 
and at the same time it will save considerable expense to the roller 
account of the office. 

The printing business in this part of the United States is 
flourishing. There have been more cylinder presses, of the Potter 
and Scott pattern, put up in the various printing offices of this city 
the past year than were ever known in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant engaged in the printing industry, which speaks well for 
those firms who have been so fortunate in putting on the market 
their style or pattern of printing machinery. The foregoing notice 
is given gratis, not having the personal acquaintance of either of 
the foregoing firms, but I know of them through the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

In reading the December number of this journal, I perceive 
that your correspondent ‘‘Em-DasH” gives a complimentary 
notice of the pressmen’s supper held on Thanksgiving Eve, by 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1. I can vouch for 
all it implies, having been present at the same. It was a most 
enjoyable affair, and I hope they will not forget to repeat it for 
the benefit of their friends and not make it so exclusive. 

I would be as much pleased as your correspondent to see 
the government printing office run on the eight-hour principle, but 
it is a thing that never can come to pass. Congress and the 
departments must have their work printed. The authorities of the 
government printing office never can tell when the services of the 
employés will be most needed, and on that account they require 
the hands to be always ready day or night to meet the demands of 
the government. 

Mr. M. W. Louis, the able and efficient assistant foreman of 
the government printing office pressroom, is spending the Christ- 
mas holidays with friends in New York, where he is well and 
favorably known. He has the faculty of making friends where- 
ever he goes, and what Mr. Louis does not know about first-class 
presswork is not worth knowing, he having been employed in 
some of the largest and best printing offices of the East. 
avail themselves 


The various international unions should 


especially of the printing industry, and show the world what its 








membership is capable of doing by the way of first-class printing, 
at the World’s Fair of 1893. No time should be lost in formu- 
lating a plan, whereby there can be no clashing of interests, and 
each in its own way make the whole exhibit such a success as the 
Fair deserves. A PRESSMAN. 


$, : — 
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CABINETS VS. STANDS. 

Tv the Editor: 
One want of a job composing room is a double stand with 
inclosed sides and back, made with iron slides, instead of wooden 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 1, 1891. 


ones, in which ordinary standard size cases will fit close together, 
handles being attached to pull them out with, making all cases 
interchangeable in their own and with those in other stands. 
Very little dust would find its way into these. 

The ‘‘City Stand,’’ made by Wesel, of New York, comes very 
near to this, and if iron slides were substituted for the wood, 
bringing cases close together, giving room for additional cases, 
they would be much more useful. 

These stands cost $8. Iron slides would probably cost no 
more to manufacture than the wood, and be much easier to apply. 
Say $2 for inclosing with thin boards the sides and back (which 
could be done by the ‘‘handy man’); forty cases, assorted to suit, 
job, triple, cap or lower case, at go cents each, $36; and $4 for 
handles and extras, gives a serviceable double stand for $50, every 
bit as good asa cabinet for which not less than $75 is asked by 
the manufacturers. 

Advantages—The facility with which the cases can be shifted 
around. What job office is there which has been in operation 
five or ten years but what has had occasion to change the cases 
about, more or less, to make room for new styles, discard old 
fonts, or to place those in more general use in a more advantage- 
ous position? One series of a certain number of sizes is worn 
somewhat, or is out of style, and is replaced by a more modern 
face of perhaps a greater or less number of sizes; the old letter 
you would like to move to some less prominent location, to make 
room for the new and more-to-be-used face, and must of necessity 
set out and re-case, and then not have space for your new series. 
Or you buy a series of lining gothics, with five different faces of 
nonpareil, besides the 8, 10 and 12 point; for these you would 
prefer triple or quadruple cases. The cabinet where you wish 
to put it has nothing but job or cap cases, in which these little 
fonts would be lost, to say nothing about the space wasted. 

If you had an ordinary double stand you could shift the cases 
around, buying new ones if you did not wish to dump the old 
ones, and put each series just where you wanted it, and not be 
hampered with cases not fitting, setting out fonts, etc. 

In starting a new office, you should get say half a dozen of these 
stands, ordering cases as they are needed. Many fonts you can 
hardly tell what cases will be most suitable for until you open the 
papers. 

In adding to an office, if you have bought a series or two, and 
need a stand or cabinet to put them into; if you buy a cabinet, 
even if it contains cases suitable for the type in hand, it may have 
none suitable for the next you may happen to buy. But if you 
order a stand and half a dozen cases, exactly what ycu need for 
type you wish to case, your immediate outlay is only a quarter 
as much, and when you invest in another series you can again 
procure cases to suit, andwot discommode yourself. All cases by 
this plan would be interchangeable. 

When a cabinet is fifteen or twenty years old, the slides wear 
down, letting cases ride on each other, breaking off the veneer 
from front of cases, and are difficult of repair. The iron slides 
would be everlasting, and, finished off smoothly, would not wear 
the cases. . 

An office with type classified and arranged according to the 
plan of James K. Bettis, of Little Rock, Arkansas, would no 
doubt be excellent, but with the variety of cabinets and cases to 
be found in most job offices it would be a formidable job to 


re-arrange it — with these stands and uniform size cases it would | 


be comparatively easy. Rie. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor : 
The printing trade in this city during the holidays, and for a 


SAN Francisco, Cal., January 3, 1891. 
period of about two weeks preceding, has been quiet. This can 
be accounted for in various ways, the principal cause being the 
lack of advertising done by merchants and storekeepers through 
the medium of printed matter. It has been much more noticeable 
this year than heretofore that the extensive advertisers have con- 
fined themselves to the newspapers. Another reason for the slack- 
ness of trade is the natural reaction following the excessive busy 
period during the recent election. The legislature convenes on 
the 7th, and during the session a large number of printers will be 
employed in the state printing office, the greater portion going to 
Sacramento from this city. This will deplete the number of com- 
positors to a considerable extent, but there are always an abund- 
ance on hand to fill vacated places, and the printers will not 
suffer on this account. 

There has been quite a fight among some of the local news- 
papers in reference to the municipal printing contract recently 
awarded to the Dazly Report by the Board of Supervisors of San 
Francisco. The retiring board is democratic by a good majority 
and the politics of the AXeporvt are likewise democratic. The 
Journal of Commerce claims that, notwithstanding the fact that it 
and several other papers put in bids at a much lower rate, the 
contract was awarded the Heport, it being the only democratic 
paper bidding. The Ca// and the Audl/etin are said to be in the 
field and endeavoring to prevent the carrying out of the contract. 
In all probability the measure will go over until the newly elected 
supervisors (all republican) will take their seats. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the mayor vetoed the measure, it was passed 
over his veto. Injunctions have been refused by two superior 
court judges, but the Journal of Commerce is making a hard fight, 
and the outcome is extremely problematical. 

The next meeting of the San Francisco Typothetz will be 
January 7. At this meeting the Typothetz will be called upon 
by the Typographical Union to explain why its members have not 
enforced in their respective establishments the rules recently 
agreed to by the conference committees of each organization 
These rules refer to the number of apprentices to be employed in 
each office; also, respecting measurement of type and the employ- 
ment of non-union men. The typographical union claims that 
the employing printers have not lived up to their part of the 
agreement. 

The last meeting of the San Francisco Typographical Union 
was _ held About 
initiated and as many more applications for membership were 
received and placed on file, to be balloted upon at the next meet- 
reference to the election of 


December 28. twenty new members were 


ing. Several new amendments in 
committees, their tenure of office and the extent of the power of 
same, were adopted. No action was taken in regard to formulat- 
ing a plan whereby the measurement of composition could be 
equalized. The Executive Committee 
November meeting to draw up such a plan, but it has been unable, 
as yet, to report much favorable progress. 

The annual banquet of the Typothetz of San Francisco will 
take place at the Maison Riche on the 17th of this month. Exten- 
sive preparations are being made to insure the success of the meet- 
and it is expected that the attendance will be larger than that 
The decorations will be elaborate. Some- 


was instructed at the 


ing, 
of any preceding year. 
thing very unique in the matter of a menu is promised. 

‘‘Langley’s San Francisco Directory ” will be issued this year 
about a month sooner than in former years. The very clear and 
dry weather has facilitated the canvas in a marked degree, there 
being no rains to interfere and prevent the canvassers from per- 
forming their duties. As a consequence, the compilers are already 
at work and copy will go to the large force of compositors about 
the middle of February. 

C. A. Murdock & Co. always keep on hand the latest styles of 
type, the large demands for fine and artistic printing requiring 


this great expenditure. The firm has recently received from the 
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East a new forty-case cabinet, which will much increase its room 
for the additions of new fonts of type. 

Brunt & Co. issued several fine designs of embossed New 
Year cards this year and report good sales of the same. Their 
embossing department is doing a large business, they not only 
doing all their own work but also the greater part of that for the 
printers in this city. This firm received the highest award-—a 
silver medal—at the recent exposition at Mechanics’ Fair for 
fine printing, and also received a diploma for silk badges. On 
Christmas all the employés were presented with a $4 I. X L. 
Wostenholm knife in recognition of their efficient services during 
the year. As there are about twenty-five hands this amounted to 
something and was appreciated fully by the recipients. 


Oe ie 


FROM BOSTON. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., January 3, 1891. 

The Franklin Typographical Society held its annual meeting in 
the society's hall on Chandler street, this evening, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, N. H. Steven- 
son ; vice-president, G. C. Hardy; secretary, C. W. Brown; 
collector, M. C. Upham; treasurer, Hugh O’Brien; librarian, W. 
de Los Winson ; assistant librarians, C. E. Bramhall, A. L. Hill; 
trustees, W. H. Cundy, C. W. Holden. 

A special committee reported in favor of celebrating the birth- 
day of Benjamin Franklin on its anniversary January 17, 1892, 
and that the several press and printing organizations be invited to 
take part in the observance. 

The treasurer, ex-Mayor Hugh O’Brien, in his report stated 
the total receipts for the year to have been $5,550.58, and the dis- 
bursements $5,550.50, of which latter $2,420 was paid as sick 
benefits. An increase in the standing fund from $7,190 in 1886 to 
$14,462.65 at the present time, was among the interesting com- 
parisons of the treasurer’s report. The trustees reported an 
investment of $24,000 in real estate, on which there is a mortgage 
of only $10,000, and $15,507.73 cash on hand and in savings 
banks. 

Of the secretary's report the following is an abstract : There 
was a net gain in membership for the year of 23, making the 
total 408 at the beginning of 1891. This number includes 57 
honorary, 3 free and 348 active members. Among the names of 
members who died during the year appears that of Benjamin P. 
Shillaber (Mrs. Partington). Mrs. Mary T. Rogers, widow of the 
late John K. Rogers, is the first woman ever admitted to mem- 
bership, she having been enrolled in the honorary list during the 
year. 

The Franklin Typographical Society is a most commendable 
institution and should have the fullest support of both those who 
might desire to enter into active membership and of such as do not 
need the benefits which it is the purpose of the society to bestow, 
but are willing to contribute toward the fund for the relief of sick 
and distressed printers. A sick benefit of $4 per week is paid 
during entire disability, free beds are maintained for members at 
the Massachusetts and Homeopathic hospitals, and the society has 
a beautiful lot at Mount Hope cemetery which will always be well 
cared for. Any desired information regarding the society can be 
obtained by addressing the secretary at 21 Chandler street. 

Mr. Edward D. Baker, for over three years agent for the 
Campbell Press Company in the New England states and the 
Canadian provinces, has severed his connection with that company 
and taken charge of the Boston office of Messrs. C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons. During Mr. Baker's engagement with the former company 
he has become known to the printing trade throughout this section, 
and has made many friends, who will be glad to know that he has 
made an advantageous change. He has the record of selling 
nearly two hundred Campbell presses in New England during the 
past three years, which has probably never been beaten. 

The Adams and Cylinder and Job Pressmen’s Union are 
endeavoring to ascertain what disposition T. F. Mahoney has 
made of funds collected for advertisements which appeared in the 
souvenir of the pressmen’s convention held in this city last 





summer. It is alleged that there has been a misappropriation of a 
portion of this money, and the members of the societies have had 
Mahoney arrested on the charge of embezzlement of $1,300. 
Mahoney claims that he is the victim of an attempt to blackmail, 
and promises to make an explanation which will prove his inno- 
cence. This he will have an opportunity for doing Monday next 
in the Superior Court. 

Boston Typographical Union, No. 13, will give its annual ball 
in Music Hall, on the evening of January 28. 

The Boston Job Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, recently 
sent out a circular, of which the following is a copy, the names of 
firms mentioned being omitted : 

NOTICE. 
45 Eliot street, Boston, Mass. 
To the Employing Printers, Labor Unions, and Socteties in General, greeting: 

As numerous so-called printers, with the ‘‘ boy system” largely developed, 
are in this city competing with regular offices who employ skilled labor and 
pay good prices, the Boston Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, believing some 
action is necessary in regard to these ‘‘ amateur printers,”’ at a recent meeting 
unanimously voted to issue a circular to that effect, as follows : 

Therefore be it resolved : 

WHEREAS, A number of amateur printers have established offices in 
different parts of this city on a ‘‘ cheap basis,’’ employing unskilled labor at 
a rate of 50 cents to $1.50 per day, and 

Wuereas, Old and reliable firms, paying more than double the above- 
named wages, employing first-class workmen and doing first-class work, are 
obliged to compete with the said second-class offices ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Boston Job Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, will 
not buy tickets for any ball, party or other entertainment, or patronize any 
place of business. when the printing for said entertainments or place of 
business is done at the offices named below. 

And we earnestly request the coéperation of all fair-minded persons by 
indorsing the above and assisting us by refusing to patronize entertainments, 
balls, etc., and places of business whose printing is done at the following 
places: 

And others whom the Committee have not time to investigate, as they 
wish to distribute these circulars befcre the close of the season. 

P. P. TAYNE, 
Rost. P. BARNES, 
Henry HICKEy, 
Committee for the B. J. P. P. U., No. 1. 

The circular has stirred up a hornet’s nest, and one of the 
printers referred to has brought civil suit against Messrs Tayne, 
Barnes and Hickey, comprising the committee, to recover $900 
damages. The case comes up by continuance in the municipal 
civil court on Friday next. G. 


PRINTING’S PROSPEROUS POSITION PREDICTED. 
To the Editor: New York, January 5, 1891. 

The advent of the new year finds the printing and publishing 
interests of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and adjacent 
states in a rather depressed, but not, as has been stated, stagnated 
state. There is always a lull in all branches of the printing and 
publishing industries immediately after the holidays, which is 
consequent upon the almost general recumbency of the com- 
mercial, mercantile and industrial interests, and a belief prevails 
in well-informed circles that there will be an improvement within 
a short time, as it is expected the spring business will start in 
early and be an excellent and reasonably profitable one. 

The representatives of old-established and extensive New 
England houses, who have recently been here, declare that the 
outlook for a good volume of trade is bright and encouraging. 
The manufacturing stationers are doing well. 

Machinery makers are unusually busy. Press builders are 
crowded with orders. The demand for all kinds of small cylinder 
and job presses is very great, all the manufacturers having orders 
on hand that will require months to fill. Printers’ supply houses 
are run down with calls for good second-hand machines and 
all goods they handle. Typefounders are transacting a fine 
business. 

The call for typesetting machines has grown to a large extent. 
The composing appliances cost too much just now for the ordinary 
newspaper proprietor and book producer, and inventors are cudgel- 
ing.their brains to produce a machine that can be sold for a 
moderate figure, but printers say that such a thing cannot be done 
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for a long time to come. There are a number of typesetting 
machines in the market here, but the prices run pretty high. 
Much newspaper and book contract work is now performed upon 
these composing machines, which, at present, are controlled by 
wealthy syndicates. 

At the Grolier Club, recently, there was opened an exhibition 
of recent bookbindings, executed between 1860 and 1890, and 
displaying some of the highest achievements of the greatest and 
most talented modern binders. There were two hundred and 
seventy-three specimens noted in the catalogue, each of which, of 
course, was artistic and unique. Among the binders represented 
were Amand, Allo, Bedford, Bosquet, Bradstreet, Cuzin, Cape, 
Canape-Belz, Chambolle-Durer, Codden-Sanderson, David, 
De Courmen, De Samblauex, Domont, Duer, Gruel, Grosvenor, 
Hardy, Joly, Kraft, Kauffman-Pelit, Lortic, Lemieux, William 
Matthews, Alfred Matthews, Marius-Michel, Mennier, Motte, 
Maginn, Niedree, Pierson, Petit, Riviere, Ramage, 
Ruban, R. W. Smith, Stikeman, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Thibaron- 
Joly and Zehnsdorf. Many of the exquisitely bound books were 
of high rarity and value apart from their bindings. The catalogue 
It contains a most 


Quinet, 


would serve almost as a text book on binding. 
interesting essay on the art by William Matthews, a dictionary of 
styles, and an appendix, giving a complete list of the bindings of 
Trauz-Bauzonnet, who is regarded as one of the great masters 
of modern binding. The walls of the art gallery were hung 
with engravings from the bindings of Aldus, Maioli, Grolier, 
Koger Payne and others. The exhibition will be open until 
January 12. 

New York Typographical Union, No. 6, is preparing tor the 
annual ball of the organization. From the arrangements already 
completed it is fair to say that the event will be a splendid and 
brilliant one. 

When the uptown building of the New York //era/d is com- 
pleted, it is understood that several other leading newspapers will 
also move to the same locality. It is likewise hinted that some 
book and job printers are contemplating a similar move. 

The typographical and labor unions are preparing to make a 
bitter fight against the continued prison contract printing system. 
An enormous petition, containing thousands of names, will be 
carried to the state legislature by a delegation of organized labor 
people. 

Lincoln A. Kelley, a bright young reporter attached to the 
staff of the Evening V7eleyram, has passed away to the great 
beyond. He wasa graduate of St. John’s College, Fordham, and 
originally studied medicine, but drifted into journalism. About a 
year ago Mr. Kelley became editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald, but he resigned to return to the Z7e/egram. 

A handsome and ably edited new paper, the Zventng Cal/, has 
appeared. 

A change in the management of the Séaats-Zettung has been 
made. On January 1, Herman Ridder acquired a large interest in 
the association and assumed charge of the business department of 
the paper. Of the capital stock of $4,000,000, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer relinquished a considerable portion to Mr. Ridder, but the 
former is to be nominally the directing head for some time yet. 
Mr. Ridder is the proprietor of the Catholic News and the Aatho- 
lische Volksblatt, and has been a successful publisher. 

A dinner in honor of Elbert Rappleye, the canoeist of the J/a7/ 
and Express, who recently completed a voyage of 6,280 miles in 
his canoe from New York to Astoria, was given in the J/ai/ and 
Express office. Among those present were Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, N. P. St. John and Col. E. F. 
Shepard. 

The Robert Hoe Press and Manufacturing Company is doing 
an enormous business. The head of the concern, Robert Hoe, 
who has been in Europe for three months, has just returned home. 
While in England Mr. Hoe superintended the making of extensive 
improvements in the London establishment of his company. New 
buildings were added, covering an entire block, and making the 
works one of the largest and finest machine shops in London. 
These improvements were rendered necessary to meet the heavy 
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contracts for new perfecting presses for London journals. Several 
of the prominent London dailies are preparing to Americanize 
their forms. As soon as the new presses are made and erected the 
Standard, Chronicle, Telegraph and other papers will be issued in 
a new and improved form, and with multiple pages. Mr. Hoe 
stated that this would make the third time within thirty years that 
the machines of his company have revolutionized the methods of 
printing newspapers in England, and, in fact, in the world. 
PRINTER-]OURNALIST. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

To the Editor - WASHINGTON, D. C., January 4, 1891. 
With the new year yet in its infancy we offer THe INLAND 
PRINTER greetings. It seems but yesterday that we began the 
year 1890, and we now find we have ushered upon us the year 
A year now (with us) seems most as short as a month did 


THE 


1891. 
in the days of our apprenticeship. The last number of 
INLAND PRINTER eclipsed any of its predecessors in the way of 
artistic displays, and it was highly spoken of by many of its 
readers here. Its extensive correspondence in most of the leading 
cities make it especially a desirable journal to the craft, outside of 
its attractive appearance mechanically and otherwise. In the 
above we echo the sentiment of its numerous readers here, and 
lastly, bespeak for it unbounded prosperity in the year just born. 

Since our last letter we have enjoyed two more holidays, and 
as usual the government printing office and most down-town offices 
suspended labors for the Christmas and New Year's rest, the 
prints taking advantage of the vacation in many and various 
ways. 

Congress, unlike last year, did not take the usual two-weeks 
holiday, but instead simply adjourned for two or three days at 
a time, until the entire vacation was consumed, in consequence 
of which the night-bill force and Congressional Record prints at 
the government printing office were kept during the entire time 
on nightwork, with small editions of the Aecord. Good ‘‘time” 
copy was given the Aecord men, and they therefore had little cause 
for complaint. But the ‘‘tug of war” has now dawned upon 
them, and unless something unforeseen presents itself, these prints 
will be kept busy as bees until March 4 next, when congress will 
have by law closed its doors. Long sessions will have to be resorted 
to in order to dispose of the immense amount of business to be 
transacted. 

At present there is a great deal of anxiety manifested regard- 
The 
appropriation made by congress at its last session to pay the night 
force their usual 20 per cent fell short to the extent of some 
$14,000, and this amount cannot possibly be paid these laborers 
until the above bill shall have been passed by both houses, hence the 
It is hoped and sincerely believed, however, that this 


ing the passing of the urgency deficiency bill at the capital. 


anxiety. 
will be the first matter that will occupy congress in a day or so. 

In the sudden demise of J. Q. Dutrow, the craft has lost a 
valued and esteemed member. Mr. Dutrow was a compositor 
on the Congressional Record until a few weeks ago, when he 
resigned and located in New York City. A few days there, he 
contracted a sickness having symptoms of pneumonia, and after 
being confined to his bed but a few days death ended his suffer- 
ings. His remains were conveyed to the home of his parents in 
this city. The scene, on the arrival of the remains here, by his 
beloved parents was truly heartrending to say the least. The 
funeral ceremonies took place here on Monday last, a number of 
Record hands acting as pallbearers. Besides his devoted parents, 


Mr. Dutrow leaves a widow and one child to mourn his loss, to 


‘ whom the craft in general extend their keenest sympathies. 


Chairman Cross and dupe-cutter Steve Caldwell, of the Record, 
were reélected to their respective offices one night last week. In 
this connection we might mention that the life of a chairman of a 
printing office in these advanced days is not by any means a 
desirable one. We had occasion to call at one of the largest 
offices in this city a few nights ago, and-in looking around we 
observed the chairman of the office darting around here and there 
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with a half dozen proof-slips in his hand ; first in the proofroom, 
thence to the foreman’s desk, and lastly he returned to the much 
abused compositor with the welcome intelligence that he had 
secured a ‘‘ring”’ for him, and in the same breath warned said 
compositor to avoid a repetition of such errors. An interview 
with one of the leading men in the office revealed the fact that 
this routine was gone through every night. He also stated that, 
from observation, he had learned that many of the complaints on 
the part of the compositor were of a very trivial nature, and that 
oftentimes the errors could be corrected in half the time consumed 
in hunting for the chairman, and running him down merely for the 
purpose of securing a ‘‘ring’’ on an additional comma or semi- 
colon, as the case might be. In our opinion it would be a great 
deal wiser if the compositor would pause and consider the trouble, 
and time expended in this matter, and wait until something more 
serious would occur. It would be both beneficial to himself, as 
well as the much annoyed chairman. We do not make these 
suggestions to shield the proofreader, for we think that this 
‘‘brainy ”’ individual quite liberally take advantage of ‘his privi- 
leges, and many of them do not have the slightest regard for a 
compositor’s feelings. This applies more forcibly to that class of 
proofreaders who are not practical printers, and merely learned 
the art of marking a proof from the last pages of ‘‘ Webster.” In 
the office above referred to we could mention the names of at 
least two who are among this class. We therefore emphatically 
coincide with typographical unions, that all proofreaders must be 
practical printers. We have also lived a sufficient length of time 
to know that the life of a proofreader is little more desirable 
than that of a chairman, and that they are likewise annoyed and 
harrassed to the fullest extent by the compositor (?) who is less 
competent to set type than to do the ‘‘chores on a farm.” He 
should, however, avoid as best he can to give vent to his spleen 
on the margin of a proof. All in all, the chairman, proofreader, 
and lastly the compositor, all have their quota of trials and tribu- 
lations. 

Charles Otis, subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, and a very 
popular proofreader on the Congressional Record, government print- 
ing office, and H. E. Springer, compositor, are candidates for dele- 
gate to the International Typographical Convention. Both these 
gentlemen would very creditably represent our people at the 
convention, and we urge the craft of the city to rally to their 
support. 

Business down town is in a fair state, and most all of the lead- 
ing book and job offices have a full force of hands employed. 

The Evening Star Company presented to each patron of its 
paper a very neat little New Year’s souvenir on the first day of 
the year. It comprises a calendar for 1891 and a few short 
poetical selections appropriate to the new year. The S¢ar, since 
it donned its new suit of clothes and changed its make-up materi- 
ally, is now the most handsome paper, mechanically, in the city, 
and to say that it is doing a land-office trade is but touching the 
truth. Em Dasu. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


Jo the Editor: Battimoreg, Md., January 5, 1891. 

For some time past the press of this city has been clamoring 
for rapid transit, and this demand for better conditions in street 
railway travel is now about to be complied with by the car 
companies. How often it is that the press proves to be both 
fulcrum and lever in removing dead weights that impede the 
progress of a community. 

The crowd of idlers that gather round the Szz’s bulletin board 
to sponge the news met with a set-back on Saturday. In passing 
this office on that day I noticed that the board contained no copy 
of that paper, while just beneath it there fluttered in the winter 
wind a large bow of black crape. Just beyond this a type-written 
bulletin informed the passerby that Walter R. Abell, youngest son 
of the late A. S. Abell, founder of the Swn, had died suddenly 
Saturday morning of heart failure. The deceased inherited an 
interest in the Sw from his father, and edited the agricultural 











department in the weekly edition of the paper. He was.a man of 
fine education and a graceful writer. A wife and three children 
survive him. 

Mr. James Young, Jr., son of the proprietor and publisher o| 
the Baltimore /l’eek/y 7elegram, essayed the part of Hamlet one 
night last week at Ford’s Grand Opera House. His rendition cf 
the role of the melancholy Dane was quite creditable. This 
young Thespian, who has a printer for a sire, is only nineteen 
years old, and is now engaged in his father’s office. By the way, 
Mr. Young, Sr., has leased out the book and job department of 
his establishment, devoting his whole attention to the Ze/egram. 

This is the time of year when calendars and almanacs ripen. 
The Suv gets out by far the best almanac of any concern in the 
state. The composition for the forthcoming one of 1891 is all up, 
and the 15th of the present month will see a copy in the hands 
of every subscriber; and a person must be a subscriber it he 
would secure one of these invaluable annuals. The most desira- 
ble calendar, and the one most sought after, is that issued by 
Guggenheimer, Weil & Co., lithographers, printers and engravers. 
Thomas & Evens, commercial printers, at Second and Frederick 
streets, have just got out a very handsome and most striking 
affair of the kind. A. Hoen & Co., the American, and the .Vews, 
have all done themselves credit in the calendar way this year. 

On Saturday last Messrs. Purdy, Crupit and Speed, managers 
of the /l’or/d, were taken by surprise in the editorial room by 
being fexned all round by the compositors on the paper and the 


reportorial staff. To be more explicit, the managers of the /lor/d 


were each presented by their employés with a fine gold pen and 
holder. The surprise turned out to be an agreeable one, for the 
managerial heads of the paper thought there was a strike on 
hand when the long file of gift-bearers entered the editorial 
presence. Mr. Wittier, a compositor, made the presentation 
speech, but I am told that he trembled like an aspen leaf in a 
high wind while reading his little effort, which, perhaps, may 
have been his maiden one. 

About two weeks ago the <mevican issued as a supplement 
to the paper a handsome lithograph in the way of a map of 
Maryland. Thirty sketches and vignettes are grouped about 
the map, indicating the industrial, agricultural and commercial 
importance of the state. This supplement was originated in 
Baltimore and is a credit to all concerned in its make-up, but 
some think that the extract of a speech made by Gen. Felix 
Agnus in New York should not have been printed on the margin 
of the map, nor on any part of it. The extract mentioned, it is 
true, relates to the many resources of Maryland, but the name of 
the quasi publisher and manager of the American is attached 
thereto, which seems to smack too much of the ‘‘ Ego,” the ‘‘ great 
I am,” for the general is not sole proprietor and publisher of the 
American. 

‘‘Printers needed in Washington. Job offices are now short- 
handed, but look out for your cards.” The above quoted lines I 
noticed in a Baltimore weekly paper about two weeks ago. As I 
happened to go over to the capitol the day following, I learned 
upon inquiry that there was no demand whatever for compositors 
at Washington; that both book and job work were very dull. 
Paragraphs similar in import to the one reproduced here are 
often misleading, and printers should be cautious in seeking 
pastures new upon such information alone. 

Comparisons may be odious, but the printing establishments 
in Washington make a far better display in the way of signs on 
the front of their buildings than do the master printers of Balti- 
more. A spirit of cheapness seems to prevail here with many 
men in business when it comes to an outlay in such direction. 
I hold that a good, an expensive sign if you will, is a first-class 
standing advertisement, and that it pays. 

There has been a rumor going round in this section that the 
typefoundries all over the country were about to be gathered in 
by a syndicate, but little credit is given to the story here. 

Baltimore Typographical Union is reported to be in very good 
shape, claiming as high as 400 members, a number far above that 


of any preceding year of its existence. All the daily papers are 
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union, and most of the weeklies are of the same complexion, but 
there are some large book and job offices outside the pale of this 
organization. 

The “vening News did not get out an issue either on Christmas 
day or New Year’s, giving all its employés a two-days’ holiday. 
The ‘venting IVorld exhibited the reverse of this, but had the 
following to say in the connection: ‘‘ The /V/or/d issued a paper 
on Thursday. * * * It contained just such matter as the 
average mortal wants to sit down and read on a day like Christ- 
mas. The /Vor/d does not care to cut its subscribers out of a 
paper on a holiday, a day when all the world reads, for the sake 
According to the above logic there can 


’ 


of saving a few dollars.’ 
be no profit in running the /Vor/d, if there be a saving of dollars 
in shutting down. This may be testifying to too much in one’s 
own behalf. 

The Christmas number of Laltimore Life was a very attractive 
issue. 

The publishing and printing firm of John Murphy & Co. has 
been dissolved by the retirement of Isaac Kilner. The business 
will be continued under the same firm name by the remaining 
partners, Frank K. Murphy, Denis Noble and Charles A. 
Murphy. 

The contract for furnishing the city stationery and doing the 
printing necessary for the year has been awarded to the J. W. C. 
Dulany Company, whose bid was $6,234.85. D. W. Glass & Co's 
bid to furnish the articles and do the printing two per cent less 
than the lowest bidder, was not considered. 

Quite a large number of candidates are looming up for the 
annual typographical convention, among whom I may mention 
Frank W. Watson, of the J/orning [Herald ; Thomas Moran, of 
the Avws, and Leander Raiber, of the Sz. 

Some twenty compositors will start in tomorrow on the new 
city directory. The firm of Nicholas & Killam is to do the work. 
They did the job last year. 

Since the holiday season, work in the book and job, as well as 
in the newspaper offices has fallen off to some extent. Baltimore 
just now is making a worthy effort to boom itself, and is, I think, 
going to succeed. FIDELITIES. 


FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
70 the Editor: New WESTMINSTER, January 5, 1891. 

It is some time since I have written you, but the absence of my 
copy of your valuable publication has reminded me that it is at least 
a duty I owe to myself to drop you a monthly note. At yesterday’s 
meeting of Typographical Union No. 235 the following officers 
were elected for 1891: President, B. E. Nye; vice-president, 
B. James ; secretary-treasurer, Charles C. Stewart ; sergeant-at- 
arms, P. R. Peele; executive committee, C. S. Campbell, G. A. 
Caldwell and W. E. Boynton ; delegates to Trades and Labor 
Council, C. C. Stewart, B. E. Nye and C. S. Campbell. 

7ruth, the morning paper here, has changed hands, and is now 
published as the J/orning Ledger, by Baillie & Co. It has started 
out under favorable auspices, with an entire new plant and one 
more frame than 77th employed. A new job office is also to be 
put in at once. 

The Columbian has also enterprise in its management. Last 
month it added another frame and increased the size of the paper 
to a mammoth nine-column sheet. It isa compliment to our town 
to say that it can now be fairly judged by the papers that are 
daily published in it. 

There is no room for ‘‘unfair” men here, our union having 
effectually closed up all holes large enough to permit the habitation 
of these individuals. We present a solid front and are flourishing, 
although but a little over a year organized. oe oe ae 





To Make Goop TractnG PAPpER— Mix well together 75 parts 
of olive oil and 25 parts of benzine. With a brush put it on best 
tissue paper and hang it up for about thirty-six hours. This isa 
very transparent tracing paper ; until the benzine has evaporated 


it is also extremely inflammable. 
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ENGRAVING ON STEEL. 


Here is another thing which many people do not know. There 
are hundreds of national banks in the United States, each of which 
issues. bills bearing its name. An assortment of these bills will 
show frequent repetitions of the portraits of Lincoln, Grant, Stan- 
ton and other prominent Americans. Take another bill and care- 
fully compare the two impressious of the same head. Do you 
notice any difference ? See that you have a strong light day- 
light is best. Compare all the little dots and lines. Yes, they are 
identical. Well, the engraving of one of these portraits is a very 
expensive affair, and no matter how skillful the engraver he could 
not make a second plate which would be identical with the first 

This is the way in which the several heads happen to be exact 
counterparts: Many years ago Jacob Perkins discovered a way of 
so softening steel that it could be cut as easily as copper. After 
the work was done upon a soft steel plate he hardened it. Up to 
this time copper only had been used for engraving purposes so far 
as illustrative work was concerned. 

After one of the fine heads (employing this method) is engraved 
upon the soft steel the plate is hardened to its utmost capacity. It 
is then put on the bed of a powerful transfer press, and over it is 
placed a roll of soft steel which is passed backward and forward 
under a pressure of twenty tons. This forces the soft steel into 
the lines of the hardened plate, and the result is a reverse in high 
relief on the roll of the engraved portrait where the lines were 
cut into the metal. The roll is hardened and the portrait is then 
capable of being transferred — that is rolled into numberless soft 
steel plates. 

So, you see, the ‘exact similarity is easily accounted for, since 
it is obtained mechanically. The same means are resorted to 
with regard to the ornamental lathe work and other geometric 


figures. — )outh’s Companion. 


HOW HE DOES IT. 

It is surprising how much may be accomplished by system, 
and by the introduction of routine into our daily work. 

Speaking the other day of a large employer of labor, with 
several large jobs on hand, we mildly commiserated with him — 
speciaily in view of the ardent condition of the weather. 

‘‘T have no time to think of the exact height of the mercury in 
the tube,” he laughed, ‘‘at least, not until I am homeward bound. 
As to the calls of business I never find them excessive.” 

‘* How do you manage ?” we inquired. 

‘‘Well, first, I insist upon having reliable competent men 
about me: men who know and do not fear to act upon their 
responsibility in case of emergency. The man who cannot, or 
will not, move without wanting instructions at every turn is not 
the man for me. I am nota schoolmaster, but an employer of 
skilled labor. (With an emphasis on the word sh?//ed. ) 

‘‘T arrive early at the office, and take a general look around 
to see that everything is in working order. I then attend to the 
correspondence, give instructions for estimates, etc., and receive 
the reports of my superintendents. If anything fresh turns up I 
see to it at once. About ro A.M. I am ready for a tour of inspec- 
tion, and another is due to the outlying jobs in the afternoon. 
By 4 I am usually back at the office again, to check over the 
estimates, dictate letters, etc., and to arrange for the next day’s 
operations. By 5 p.m, I am through ; that is to say, I know what 
the day has accomplished, and have arranged for the next day's 
work. With system, a man can run fifty jobs as easily as one 
But, of course, as I said, he must have competent assistants 
men who take a pride in their work. A good assistant should not 
be interfered with; indeed he will not submit to it. Further, 
I never worry about trifles. Sometimes a loss is incurred, a 


contract goes astray, or a blunder is perpetrated; but these are 
all in the way of business. So long as the net results show a 
balance, more or less handsome, on the right side, I am satisfied. 
I find that the more work I have the more I can get away with.” 

The speaker sat back in his chair, and we rose from ours,— 
Master Steam-Fitter, 
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EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 
BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘‘ PRINTING WORLD,”’ LONDON, 


NO. XII. — JOHN FARLOW WILSON, 

MONG the great printing establishments of the world must 

be reckoned that of Cassell’s, in La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

London. The printing manager, Mr. Wilson, is one of the 

best authorities on practical printing in the United Kingdom, and 

his experiences, as the following interview will show, are altogether 

unique. Like most prominent men, Mr. Wilson was very hard to 

‘‘draw,” and in reply to my question for a few particulars con- 

cerning his career, 
said : 
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than forty-eight years ago, yet mechanical composition is adopted 
but to a very limited extent. It is not generally known that the 
shape of the /amily Herald was originally that of a small news- 
paper broadsheet, the type for which was set up by this very 
machine. The words intended to be in italic were ‘hair spaced,’ 
because the capacity of the machine did not include italic letter. 
Twenty-two numbers appeared in this form, after which it was 
changed to its present size.” 

‘‘Can you tell me anything of your early life in the printing 
office ?” 

‘During my apprenticeship,’ answered Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ I became 
acquainted in a very humble way with many men who were fairly 
representative of the Bohemian journalism of the time. Printing 

offices were then 
extensive establish- 


not 








‘Well, I 
think that anything I 
can say will be worth 
recording. The life of 
one London printer is 
like that of an- 

and the term 


scarcely 


very 
other, 
monotonous drudgery 
will not inaptly describe 
it. To achieve 
measure of success, 


any 


however, a man must, 
I think, possess a love 
for his calling, and this 





relieves the monot- 
ony and lightens the 
drudgery.” 

‘* Excuse Mr. 
Wilson, but were you 


born in London ?” 


me, 


‘* Yes ; 
native of London, but 
of that part of jour- 
nalistic and _ theatrical 
Bohemia which 
bounded on the west 
by Covent Garden, on 
the by Bow 
street, on the south by 
the Strand, and on the 
east by classic Drury. 
My father was 
and not 


not only a 


is 


north 


Lane. 
a_ bookseller, 
only a seller of books, 
but a lover of books, 
and one of the earliest 
lessons he taught me 
was the respect due to 
books. To thumb- 
mark a margin, to turn 
down a leaf, or to ill-treat a volume in any way, was to his mind 
a crime, and the feeling he imbued me with lasts to this day. 
There were no cheap reprint series in those days, and books were 
not then, as they seem to be now, sold by the pound.” 

Mr. Wilson does not know what particular influence led him to 
the printing office, but he says: ‘‘ When I had chosen to become a 
printer — or, more properly, a compositor —a school-fellow sug- 
gested that before I signed my indentures I should go to his 
father’s office and see a machine which was to supersede the com- 
I went, and saw ‘‘ matter" being composed by two girls 
I expressed my 


positor. 
at Young & Delcamboe’s composing machine. 
anxiety to my intended master, and he advised me to ascertain 
how much work the two girls and a man could perform at the 
machine in a given time. This I did, and it was demonstrated to 
my satisfaction that I could do one-third of the amount without 
the machine, and, therefore, signed indentures. That is more 





ments, divided into de- 
partments and _ fur- 
nished with rooms for 
editors. The editors 
and contributors would 
bring their copy into 
the composing room, 
and often chat with the 
men. The office where 
my servitude was per- 
formed consisted of a 
second-floor flat up a 
yard in Drury Lane, 
yet to this modest place 
came Douglas Jerrold, 
Albert Smith, E. .L. 
Blanchard, Thomas 
Littleton Holt, Fred- 
erick Guest Tomlins, 
James Grant, of the 
Morning Advertiser, 
G. W. M. Reynolds, 
George Augustus Sala 
and others, whose 
names are unknown to 
the present generation. 
Holt was the editor of 
a penny weekly paper, 
entitled Chiaé, a kind of 
7it Bits, the proprietor 
of which was a Mr. 
Marriott, who eventu- 
ally went to America 
and started what be- 
came a prosperous pa- 
per, the Sax Francisco 
News Letter. Holt’s 
copy about the 
most slovenly cali- 
graphy we had to de- 
One day, among quite a batch of the editor’s scrawls 





was 


cipher. 
appeared a bit of manuscript that for legibility and beauty of style 


exceeded anything that we had ever seen. It was a rhymed effu- 
sion and commenced, ‘ The Manager Julien sat in his chair.’ The 
author came to read his proof, and that was the first time I had 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Sala. He does not know me person- 
ally, but he will no doubt remember the circumstance, although it 
must have been one of his earliest contributions to the press.” 
The youth of today can scarcely realize what kind of life the 
apprentice of forty years ago used tolead. ‘There was no Saturday 
half-holiday nor was there any limit to the number of hours he 
might be called upon to work. ‘‘Men who are with me now,” 
continued Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ well remember that we as lads would on 
a particular day in every week commence our labors at eight 
o'clock in the morning; work right through the day and night, 
till three or four o’clock the next morning; then obtain some 
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refreshment at a night coffee house, walk to the nearest park in 
order to get a breath of fresh air, and return by seven or eight 
o'clock to do another long day’s work. We had signed indentures 
by which we undertook ‘ not to absent ourselves from our master’s 
service day or night unlawfully’; and this we accepted as his 
authority for making us work as long as we were able.””. Mr. Wilson 
is a strong believer in strict training, and though his own was 
unusually severe, he is of the opinion that it neither did him nor 
his fellow apprentices any harm. 

‘‘ About what period does your connection with Messrs. Cassell 
date from?” 

‘‘Shortly after the termination of my apprenticeship,’ 
reply, ‘‘ I was offered a situation upon the Standard of Freedom, a 
weekly liberal newspaper started by John Cassell, whose office 
was in the Strand, nearly opposite Somerset House. I had had, 
however, a previous introduction to Mr. Cassell.” Mr. Wilson 
remained with Mr. Cassell until his removal to more commodious 
premises in LaBelle Sauvage Yard in 1851, after which he worked 
in several offices, and finally accepted the position of printer of the 
/ield newspaper, under his first employer. While here Mr. 
Wilson prepared an estimate of a new two-penny daily paper for 
Capt. Addesley Sleigh. There was, however, one condition, 
namely a deposit of £50, which should be forfeited in case of 
sudden stoppage. Nothing more was heard of the matter for some 
time, when it leaked out that Mr. David Aird, a printer in Exeter 
Street, Strand, had agreed to produce it without a deposit, and 
thus commenced the Daily Telegraph. 

During this period Mr. Cassell had entered into business 
relations with Messrs. Petter & Galpin, whose office then adjoined 
the 7imes premises in Playhouse Yard. Their overseer invited 
Mr. Wilson to join the staff, which he did, and having had the 
good fortune to obtain their confidence has ever since held a 


was the 


responsible position in the firm. 
‘To what cause do you attribute such an early elevation to a 
most important post?” 

‘‘ That is not an easy question to answer,” replied Mr. Wilson. 
‘Of one thing, however, I feel certain: that if a man aspires to 
rise he must be an enthusiast in his work. Everything he under- 
takes should be performed as if his reputation and prospects 
depended upon its successful fulfillment. This applies to printing 
more, perhaps, than to any other occupation.” 

‘‘You inaugurated, I believe, a scheme which has had a 
wonderful influence on your apprentices ?” 

‘‘Yes ; some twenty years ago I introduced a system of reward- 
ing apprentices for good behavior. We have always about sixty 
youths, each learning some branch of the business. The plan we 
adopt is to keep a register of their attendance, conduct, industry 
and proficiency, awarding a certain number of marks for each, 
and publishing the result annually. If their record is satisfactory, 
on the termination of their apprenticeship they receive a present 
of {20 and acertificate of proficiency. This certificate is never 
given to any but those who have acquired a good knowledge of the 
trade; its possession is therefore greatly coveted, for it is of more 
value than a dozen friendly testimonials. In the last five years 
about £700 have thus been paid to apprentices who have com- 
pleted their servitude with honors.” 

‘« Are there very many of the employés who have become share- 
holders ?” 

‘‘Yes; a large number of our people hold shares in the com- 
pany. I had been a director of several successful building 
societies, and the happy thought occurred to me to suggest the 
formation of a ‘Share Purchase Society,’ to be conducted on 
similar lines. This was adopted, with the result that more than 
one thousand shares were subscribed and paid for by weekly con- 
tributions of one shilling per share. Two other similar societies 
were afterwards started, and are now running their course. By 
this means about twenty-four hundred shares, representing a capi- 
tal of £21,000 will have been held by employés, most of whom 
might otherwise have had no interest in the company. These 
shares are now worth nearly double their nominal value (£9) 
almost equal to the sum of £40,000.” 








Mr. Wilson drew out the plans for, and took a heavy share in 
the management of, the two workmen's exhibitions held at the 
Agricultural Hall in 1864 and 1866. The first was in fact the pio- 
neer, and naturally became the talk of the town. Two hundred 
thousand persons visited the exhibition in the three weeks it was 
open. The exhibition was opened by Earl Russell, and closed by 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Shaftesbury distributing the awards. ‘I 
cannot help,”’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ feeling a little proud of this 
undertaking, my share in the labors of which were very gener- 
ously acknowledged. The council gave me an illuminated vote of 
thanks, the Agricultural Hall Company a handsome clock and 
candelabra, the exhibitors a silver snuff box, and the adjudicators 
a silver medal. I possess about a dozen more souvenirs, each of 
which brings to my mind pleasant memories of bygone days.” 

In reference to two trips to the United States, Mr. Wilson says: 
‘‘I was much impressed by the smartness of the American printer, 
and, I might add, the English printer also, when he reaches the 
other side of the Atlantic. On the first occasion, eight years ago, 
I went upon business and visited many printers’ establishments in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. One of my pleasantest 
recollections is of Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne, who very courteously 
took me over his office, and showed me the method of producing 
Scribner's and St. Nicholas.” 

‘You still lead a very busy life, Mr. Wilson ?” 

‘‘T cannot say that my duties are quite so arduous, but a man 
who is responsible for the production of fifty magazines and serials 
per month, besides a paper and a volume every day in the year, 
has enough to keep his mind employed. I sometimes think 
that, after being very nearly half a century in harness, ‘I could 
be well content to entertain the lag end of my life with quiet 
hours.’”’ 

Mr. Wilson was an active member of the council which started 
‘* Hospital Saturday,” having drawn up the original scheme for its 
organization, and also wrote the first annual report. He was for 
some years examiner in typography to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the advancement of technical education, an 
office which he has recently resigned. His eldest son, who is the 
author of several technical books, is the manager of the printing 
department of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons. 


ADVERTISING PAYS. 


The results may not be seen immediately, nor in exactly the 
way expected, but if continued and persisted in it will tell. An 
article to be sold must be made known. That which is the most 
persistently and extensively advertised becomes the quickest and 
most widely known. That which has the most merit receives the 
most enduring benefit. Advertising is frequently like Longfellow’s 
‘* Arrow and Song :” 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 

1 breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

And so when the proclamation of one’s wares is made it falls 
to earth, one knows not where ; but the chances are that the notes 
will be heard by some one who will heed them, and prove seed to 
sprout dollars for the advertiser.— 7he Journalist. 


THE smallest letter on record was recently transmitted through 
the English mail from Lincoln to Guildford, consisting simply of 
an ordinary penny postage stamp. A message in shorthand was 
written on the adhesive side, with the address, while the official 
mark was stamped on the face. It reached its destination in 
safety, and was legible when delivered. 
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THE PAPER MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. VII—PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE. 


Prominent among the paper manufacturers of the country is 
the Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, whose ex- 
tensive plants are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Like many other large and successful enterprises of our country, 
the Parsons Paper Company started in a modest and unpretentious 


way. The original company was organized in 1853, with a capital 





of $60,000, and its growth and prosperity from that time to the 
present have been such, that the actual capital now in the business 
is upwards of three-fourths of a million dollars. 

The late Mr. J. C. Parsons was, for many years, at the head 
of the company, and much of its success may be attributed to his 
careful and efficient management. 

The Parsons Paper Company No. 2 was organized in 1888, 
with a capital of $300,000, and 
the majority of its stock is held 
by the original corporation. 
The officers of both compa- 
nies are: Aaron Bagg, Jr., 
president; J. S. McElwain, 
agent; Edward P. Bagg, 
treasurer; E. C. Weiser, sec- 
retary. 

The new mill of this com- 
pany, erected ni 1888-9, is un- 
doubtedly the finest specimen 





of paper mill architecture in 
this or any country, and every- 
thing has been provided to 


a 


thoroughly equip it throughout ST a 
for the manufacture of the ‘fon 
better grades of paper, of : ; ce 
which this company makes a 
specialty. 

The papers manufactured 
at the new mill are the cele- 





writings, envelope, white and colored bristol boards, and othe1 
brands. 

There is probably no mill manufacturing animal sized, loft dried 
papers, that can furnish such a variety as the Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, and its goods have an excellent reputation among the trade 


JOURNALISM CONTRASTED. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, discussing the features of the 
English and American newspapers, says : 

‘There is a tendency toward 
the discussion of personality in 
American journalism of the same 
class. The American newspaper 
engages to tell you all about 
people who have attracted notice. 
The English papers are given up 
more to the discussion of political 
and social questions and the 
printing of news directly affect- 
ing the progress of these discus- 
sions. English journalism is far 
more serious. An English jour- 
nal would consider it little less 
than a crime to perpetrate a joke 





in its columns. In America the 
whole tendency of journalism is 
humorous. News matters are 
presented, as far as possible, 
in a humorous way, and the 
illustrations are nearly always in- 
tended to be funny and treat the 
subjects from a burlesque point 
of view. 

‘‘In England this is impossible. With the great body of the 
people life is more earnest than it is under the more favorable 
conditions existing in America. There is a constant struggle for 
bread. The problem of the two men and the one breakfast is 
never out of sight. In consequence, all public and political ques- 
tions receive attention and study there that they do not receive 
here. Men will read long articles treating of these subjects 
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brated Scotch Linen Ledgers, 
which stand in the front rank 
of the ledger papers in the market, and first-class bond, bank-note 
and parchment papers, which are familiar to the trade from 
Maine to California, as unsurpassed for bonds, deeds, checks, 
policies and correspondence. 

At the No.1 mill the product is No. 2 Ledgers, No. 2 Bond, 
Old Hampden Bond, Parsons’ extra superfines, extra fines, colored 


| 


because they affect directly the life of the time. Here there are 
no such difficulties presented. Political questions do not come 
home to the masses. The elections are not freighted with the 
solemn significance inseparable from the elections in an older 
country like England, where social conditions are more intricate 


and complicated.” 
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A NEW OLD STYLE. 


BREVIER CAXTON OLD STYLE. 
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MERICAN SYSTEM oF 
iINTERCHANCEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


(ROMAN AND ITALIC.) 





fhe woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day; 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 

And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for amid the throng 

Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled wide and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 
Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came one of the merry troop, 

The gayest laddie of all the group; 

He paused beside her and whispered low, 
“Pll help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 
He guides her trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strone. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 
“She's somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 

For all she’s aged and poor and slow.” 


And “somebody's mother” bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was,“ God be kind to the noble bor 

Who is somebody's son and pride and joy.’ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


8 9 O 


Alphabet, a to z, 16's ems. 





248 EXTRACT FROM THE RAMBLER. 


That wonder is the effect of ignorance has been 
often observed. The awful stillness of attention, 
with which the mind is overspread at the first view 
of an unexpected effect ceases when we have leisure 
to disentangle complications and investigate causes. 
Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden cessation of 
the mental progress, which lasts only while the un- 
derstanding is fixed upon some single idea, and is at 
an end when it recovers force enough to divide the 
objects into its parts, or mark the intermediate gra- 
dations from the first agent to the last consequence. 

It isthe proper ambition of the heroes in literature 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by discover- 
ing and conquering new regions of the intellectual 
world. To the success of such undertakings perhaps 
some degree of fortuitious happiness is necessary, 
which no man can promise or procure to himself; 
therefore doubt and irresolution may be forgiven in 
him that ventures into the unexplored abysses of 
truth, and attempts to find his way through the fluct- 
uations of uncertainty, and the conflicts of contra- 
diction. But when nothing more is required than to 
pursue a path already beaten, and to trample obsta- 
cles which others have demolished, why should any 
nan so much distrust his own intellect as to imag- 
ine himself unequal to the attempt * 

It were to be wished that they who devote their 
lives to study would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and consider nothing as 
too little for their regard—that they would extend 
their notice alike to science and to life, and unite 
some knowledge of the present world to their ac- 
quaintance with past ages and remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and ridicule as their ignorance of thing's 
which are known to all but themselves. Those who 
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have been taught to consider the institutions of the 
schools as giving the last perfection to human abil- 
ities, are much surprised to see men wrinkled with 
study, yet wanting to be instructed in the minute 
circumstances of propriety, or the necessary forms 
of daily transaction, and soon shake off their rever- 
ence for modes of education which they find to pro- 
duce no ability above the rest of mankind. 

“ Books,” says the learned Bacon, “can never teach 
the use of books.” The student must learn by com- 
merce with mankind to reduce his speculations to 
practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the 
purpose of his life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to 
scholastic professions, and passed much of their 
time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honors, to disregard every other qualification, 
and to imagine that they shall find mankind ready 
to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
about them for instruction. They therefore step out 
from their cells into the open world with all the 
confidence of authority and dignity of importance. 
They look around about them at once with igno- 
rance and scorn upon a race of beings to whom they 
are equally unknown and equally contemptible, but 
whose manners they must imitate, and with whose 
opinions they must comply, if they desire to pass 
their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are in- 
clined to look on the common business of the world, 
and the unwillingness with which they condescend 
to learn what is not found in any system of philoso- 
phy, it may be necessary to consider that though 
admiration is excited by abstreuse researches and 
remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, nor 
affection conciliated but by softer accomplishments, 
and qualities more easily communicable to those 
about us. He that can only converse upon questions 
about which only a small part of mankind has knowl-. 
edge sufficient to make them curious, must lose his 
days in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd of life 
without a companion. He that can only be useful 
on great occasions may die without exerting his 
abilities, and stand a helpless speculator of a 
thousand vexations which fret away happiness, 
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Know alk mem hy these presemts:- 

Shat the Conmectionut Life Insurance Company, of 
Ren Haven, Conmnectiernt, for amd im eonsidenation 
of Rime MHundnrect DNolklanrs, to rE Lm hamed paid, ama 
for other good amd valuable considenations, the ne- 
eeLpt whereof LS heneby confessed, does heneby Gramt, 
Bangaim, Remise, Convey, Release amd Quit Claim 
unto John Homer of the Country of g30one amd State 
of Sowa, all the right, Litie, tntenedst, elaim on dermand 
whatsoever, 1£ mary have aequined im, through on by a 
eexntaim imdemture on mortgage deed, heating cate the 
12th clay of Mary, Q. 2. 1885, and necondecd im the Re- 
eondens office of JZ00nNE County, amd State of Sowa, 
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JdSooneshono, Qfrut 26, 1889, 
TT éd. Cowles, 

Thy Dear Suri--S send you herenuith wiuting s Qs 
neg uested Lm your Letter of the 19th unstamt, oI do not 
know how S aequined my style of writing Lut preswme 
that sit 15 a sont of a eombimation of differemt wiuting s 
that S have seem amd it mary not eontaun enough undi- 
uduality to pustify its eonverdsion into Ly pe, and st 
mary Le sumular to some berupoLs already LM USE. 

S regret that S am eompelled for wamt of time fo 
prepare the eop1es hruvaedhy; Ehey aze not as smooth 
as SJ wish they were but will probably QMSUSE E 


pur Bose. Vey huuly yours 
124 Bo aa Firion eure $10.85 Chas. S. Hazlett. 
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The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW SIZES 


of the 


MURAL SERIES 


S shown on this page, and which, with 
a the other sises, now makes the series 
complete, are 


48-POINT, 
30-POINT, 


42-POINT, 
20-POINT. 


You have the other sizes now in your office: 
order the new ones and have a complete 
series of this ever-popular face. 











BY BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY 


HARVARD ITALICS 


16a 8A 24-Poinrt Harvarp Itratic. 


FISHING ST ORIE. s 
Present Ready 58 


20a 12A 


HOME BOUND SAILOR 
Life on the Ocean 23 


18-Point Harvarp Iranic. $3.25 


26a 18A 12-Point Harvarp ITAatic. $3.00 
BEST MECHANICAL DESIGNS 


Practical Engineering 26 


30a LOA 
ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 


Fine Specimen of Casting 75 


10-Poinr Harvarp Iranic, $2.75 


34a LOA 9-Potnt Harvarp ITaric. $2.50 
BEAUTIFUL LETTER-PRESS PRINTING 
Send Illustrated Catalogue 35 


32a 24A $-Point Harvarp ITAtic. $2.50 
PURCHASED MEDLEVAL MANUSCRIPT 
Remarkable Collection Secured 29 


Never in the history of printing has there been 
such a marked advance in the improvement 
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HE SPACE VERY LNTED Rg GREY REE 
VAN OLD NEPINE SENS mit) VOLE QUT LAUGIE STATON 


/ GENEROUS AMERICANS BRING LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS LEAVES ARE TURNING BROWN AND SWALLOWS HOMEWARD 
, SECURING REWARDS FOR SOLDIERS 16 | SWIFT RETURN 10 DISTANT SUNNY CLINE 59 


$2.25 


404 e 12-Poinr FacaprE CoNDENSED. 46A B 10-Point Facapr CONDENSED, $2.00 
ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE OLD FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL CLUBS LIVES OF MANY GELEBRATED GHARAGTERS IN ANGIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
LESSONS IN AGRIGULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 28 BEAUTIFUL LETTER-PRESS PRINTING AND SUPERB BINDING 43 







MANUFACTURED BY BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY 




















Outline 


Wrayonctie Open 


x 
OA. 20a, TWELVE-POINT CRAYONETTE OPEN, 5.00 
Y @ lard 9 ER e. | Frys o >See 
AMCOP- tate {ta PINE PS AV Ovi ticads J i WIAGNCES Wruos 
‘J Ton Pn y sa ey >A fa ale & 
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OUPganisea tor pepresentation 1% tLe Wovernment o) tLe lV QAC1OZ2 
4 A & 4 ogi 
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9,870,523 Sfotive Jembers Onrolied 
SA. Da. EIGHTEEN-POINT CRAYONETTE OPEN. S4.50 


By anad 0 0 
fimerican jflaritime f{sscciation 
lana a ° oy - 9 
Pransatiantic Sailers and Steamers Insured 
>A 


Toosses Paid, $1,237.56 


dA. ba, TWENTY-FOUR-POINT CRAYONETTE OPEN, $00 


VJennsyluania fpailroaa Gompany 


LDestern Livision 


Steamers 


10 a. THIRTY-SIX-POINT CRAYONETTE OPEN, 


SFflantic JSfail 5 


COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


Sif. I Ihr uM ST wis 


Fits EXacTLy OVER CRAYONETTE, FOR ILLUMINATED WORK 


CAST FROM OUR CELEBRATED NICKEL ALLOY TYPE METAL. BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Weystone Type Foundry. 734 to 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
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CARRIED IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO., CHICAGO. 
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24 Point, 81 cents. 
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PRICE PER FONT, $6.50 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & GO., TYPE FOUNDERS. | 


— ee 
stablished 1Gon| «CHICAGO 109 QUINCY STREET. | 
Bel CHAS. B. ROSS, Manager. 





NEW YORK- 63 & 65 BEEKMAN ST. 
AND 62 & 64 GOLD ST. 











THE OBLIQUE GOTHIC SERIES. 


CURRENTS BROUGHT THEM ASHORE IN AN OBLIQUE DIRECTION 
The Holiday Season is now at hand when Santa Claus makes the usual visit to his Youthful Friends 


Figures with each Size 1234367890 





DESTRUCTIVE CYCLOWES SCARE THE NORTH-WEST 
After the Storm comes the balm, but Wrecks and Destruction mark its Deady Track 


THE COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Collegiate Rivals contend tor Sypremacy on the Athletic Field 


~————AAMOSIME OBLIQUE BUTE SERIE 
Condensed sufficiently to secure tor Printers a Useful Jobbmg Letter 


POWERFUL ARMOURED SHIPS 
Thanksgiving Turkeys now Decorate the Markets 
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or 





C. B. COTTRELL & SONS’ 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. 


NEW SERIES. 
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HIS machine is adapted to printing book work of all kinds, illustrated 
f} catalogues and color work ; it will register perfectly, is easily handled, 
and can be run at high speeds, making it the most economical press in 
the market. We also build a Two-Roller Two-Revolution Press, with rack 
and cam distribution, or with rack, cam and table distribution. Send for 


our special catalogue of Two-Revolution Presses. 


} IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A CYLINDER PRESS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 
AS WE BUILD ALL STYLES OF PRESSES. 


GS. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


MANUFACTORY: WESTERLY, R. I. 


MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 8 Spruce St., New York. No. 292 Dearborn Street. 


D. H. CHAMPLIN, Western Manager. 
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Brass Braces, Half Braces, and Solid Corners. 
H. C. HANSEN, TYPE FOUNDER, 


24-26 Hawley Street, --- Boston, Mass. 
© i — 4 — — 30 eT No ) 
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2 to 12—12 cents. 25 to 35—20 cents. 42 to 49— & cents. 
L3 to 24—15 cents. 54 to 41— 6 cents. mV to 59— 10 cents. 
>_< 


24-Point, 50 cts. per set. 


$C CEC OOS 
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18-Point, 40 cts. per set. 12-Point, 35 cts. per set. 


(i, ta re. & Cf ££ £ 


26 27 28 pat) 30 31 32. hs} 


PARIS, 1889. 
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The Highest Award on Job 


Presses in competition 
with all the World. 

























A. 0. CRAWFORD, JOB PRINTER AND FOLDING BOX MANUFACTURER. 





a 
r . SouTH WeymouTH, Mass., May 26, 1890. 
. Messrs. GoLpiInG & Co., Boston. — 
Gentlemen, ~The No. 9 (15 x 21) JOBBER bought of you last fall gives perfect sat- 
isfaction. You will remember that I stipulated that the speed should be at least 
ws 1,500 impressions per hour, without jar or jumping, and this has been more than 
realized. Ioften run it at 2,000 impressions per hour. There are many little points 
* about the press which make it exceedingly valuable to the pressman, such as the 
impression adjustment, the chase latch, the grippers, the throw-off, etc., etc., all 
. so very convenient. I consider the press strong enough for any form that can be put 
onto it. Respectfully, A. O. CRAWFORD. 
. ee ee 
P F. A. MANGER, PRINTER AND STATIONER. f 
7 Omana, NEb., May 27, 1890. 
Messrs. GOLDING & Co. : 
és Gentlemen,—In regard to speed, strength, ink distribution and convenience in 
making ready, I consider the GoLpING JobBER the @es/ in the market. For this 
& reason I ordered two more of them a few weeks ago. They also make less noise 
than any other machine I have used, and require less floor space. 
» Truly, F. A. MANGER. 


The Golding Jobber will be sold as low for cash as any press of its class, or on installments. Sent on thirty days’ trial to any 
responsible printer. 
IF YOU NEED A NEW PRESS, WRITE TO US FOR TERMS. 


If you have an old press which you wish to trade, send usa description, state what you want in exchange, and we will make you an offer 


—_— —MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


GOLDING & CO), PRivtine PRESSES AND MATERIAL and “ OWL BRAND” PRINTING INK, 


SEND POSTAL FOR JUNIOR CATALOGUE. 


Fort HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, AASS. 
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_. The BEST MACHINERY 
3 BOOKBINDERS. 
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7 AROS 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
| The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
| The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
NG The Ellis Roller Backer, 
& | 
—_— 2 ss a | The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 


PRINTERS ==* CASES! 


Ab Ear 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 











The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


% E 


HESEr WELLS, | 


(Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co.) | . — — 
MANUFACTURER OF | 


=s=WOOD TYPES=~ _ JMashine Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, Et, 


Cabinets, Cases, Drying Racks and Sundries. 


8 SPRUCE ST., near nassau, NEW YORK. 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Embossing and Smashing Machines, 
Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
Skiving Machines, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
Iron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
Book Sawing Machines, 
Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Braneh offie 151 abil Street, Chicago. 


OVER 28,000 IN USE: 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


No. 28 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 
SIZES: 1, 2,4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE. 


Per Cent LESS GAS than v DOING THE SAME WORK. ! Ag WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. -@& 


4-5 
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ROSIN‘A.?? 


Reproduced from wood cut by the zinc etching process. BLoMGREN & LINDHOLM Company, 
359 and 361 Dearborn street, Chicago. 














ZINC ETCHING METHODS. 


NO. XI.—FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY 


DIRECT PRINTING UPON ZINC WITH ALBUMEN 

‘Take the whites of two eggs (not too small), and add 240 grams 
(cubic centimeters) of distilled water, and two grams of pulverized 
bichromate of ammonia. 

Add enough strong ammonia to change the reddish color of the 
solution to yellow ; stir all into complete solution with a glass rod, 
and filter. 

N. B.—Zinc plates for this use must be perfectly level, well 
polished, and it is well just before using to rub them well with a 
piece of English willow charcoal (such as is used by copperplate 
engravers), then rub off well with a half sheet of Joseph paper 
and a few drops of ammonia. 

TO BE DONE IN THE DARKROOM. 

Let the stream from the hydrant play upon the plate a moment 
till well rinsed, let the water run off and pour the plate over with 
the filtered albumen solution, let a little run off each corner in 
turn. Pour it over again with the solution, let surplus run back 
into bottle and: stand the plate up on one corner to drain a few 
moments. Now take it by the upper corner, always keeping the 
same corner down from which the surplus was poured off, and 
warm quickly over a lamp or gas flame, zo¢ letting it get so warm 
as to pain the hand, holding not horizontal, but inclined toward 
the drainage corner, so that no drops can run back and make 
The plate dries rapidly from the upper corner down- 
When the coating is dead or lusterless, 


streaks. 
ward, and looks shiny. 
it is because the plate was not warmed enough in drying, or 
because too much bichromate has been put in, in which case the 
solution must be corrected. 

The plate is put in the zinc printing frame and exposed under 
a reversed negative from a subject in line or stipple work. It is 
very sensitive and must be protected while handling from all day 
or white light. 

Exposure is from one-half to two minutes of sunlight, five to 
fifteen minutes of diffused light. Exposed edges of zinc will turn 
golden yellow. 

Take a clean hand roller (either a lithographic or leather 
covered one), or a gelatine roller in good condition, and coat 
thinly with litho transfer ink, distributing it well on a plate glass 
or ink stone (don’t get too much ink), and roll up the exposed 
surface of the zinc plate, with some pressure and very thoroughly. 
Lay the plate in a tray of water, and after a few minutes develop 
the picture cautiously with a small wad of clean cotton, under 
water or using plenty of water on the plate. The picture will 
come up very sharp and clean. If the fine lines and details wash 
away, the plate was not exposed long enough. If it holds ink all 
over and won't develop, or if the open part develop and the close 
work remains solid black, it is because exposure was too long. In 
either case scour off with charcoal, prepare plate and print again. 

When developed, drain off and stand up to dry, or dry the 
plate by patting with an old linen rag, slightly dampened. Do not 
wipe the plate nor pat too hard, or you will take off the ink. Let 
When dry, dust it with asphalt powder, very fine, 
Do not heat so much as to 
When the plate 


the plate dry. 
and warm till the lines look shiny. 
spread the lines, which will make coarse work. 
is cooler dust in again, paint back and edges with lac, and you are 
ready for first etching. 

PROCESS. 


THE ASPHALTUM 


By this method is started the finest zinc etching in the world. 


Take a bottle, wide mouthed, well stoppered, holding say two 
quarts. Pulverize a quantity of true Syrian ‘asphaltum and cover 
it with twice its weight of rectified turpentine, and during two or 
three days as often stirred up until it is brought to a syrupy mass 
or liquid. 

Now, an amount of sulphuric ether equal to the bulk of the 
contents of the bottle is added, little by little, with continual and 
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A portion of the asphaltum is precipitated 
The portion 


long continued stirring. 
as a doughy mass upon the bottom of the bottle. 


Let it stand a few hours, and 


soluble in ether remains in solution. 
pour off a little sample bottle full of the supernatant liquid 
add a little ether to it. If it again throws down a small precipi- 
tate, 
further separation of a precipitate. 
pour off all the liquid into a separate bottle to be used for coating 
It dries very 


and 


more ether must be added to the whole until there is no 


Let it stand a few hours, and 


zinc plates on the back and edges, when etching. 
quickly, and stands acid well. 

The pasty mass left in the bottle is covered with fresh ether 
and stirred up with a stick very often for one or two days, so that 
the turpentine and any remaining portion of the asphaltum which 
is soluble in the ether may be taken up. The solution thus formed 
is bottled up and may be used next time at first, instead of pure 
ether. The residue of the bottom is extracted in a pasty mass, 
put in a shallow dish and set in a moderately warm place in or 
around the stove (in a dark room), and is frequently stirred up and 
crushed, for several days, till the last trace of ether has evapor- 
The mass becomes hard and brittle, and must be completely 
When dry, put 


ated. 
pulverized to facilitate the escape of the ether. 
in a stoppered bottle and keep in the dark. 

To use, put in a bottle roo parts of this powder, one part 
Venice turpentine and add a small amount of benzole from coal 
tar, perfectly free from water; soon all the powder will dissolve, 
then add enough benzole so that a zinc plate flowed with the solu- 
tion will present a fine golden brown color. 

As a benzole entirely dehydrated (free from water) is hard to 
procure, and any water in the mixture is dangerous, one must test 
is diluted to its fullest extent 
If the solu- 


it for water before the solution 
Pour some of it over a zinc plate and let it run off. 
tion dries in, equally and smooth all over, the benzole is free 
from water ; if the coating runs all into drops and streaks, and 
unequally, it contains water. 

This fault is cured by the addition of chloroform, which must 
be chemically pure, and not adulterated with alcohol ; add chloro 
form until an even, smooth and glassily uniform surface results 
from flowing the zinc and pouring off. 

Let the solution settle and filter twice, then decant into a 
bottle which was previously washed out with benzole. 

The coating of the duly polished zinc plates is accomplished 
for small sizes by pouring on and off with the same manipulation 
as for collodion on glass. For large plates it is necessary to use a 
whirling board or table, on which the plate is laid, and the distri- 
bution of the solution is effected by the centrifugal force of the 
rotation. 

The plate is allowed to dry a little, then slightly warmed to 
expel the last trace of benzole. Expose under a good negative 
ten minutes in sunshine, or one to two hours in diffused light, in a 
regular zinc printing frame. 

Develop in a tin, pewter or porcelain tray, just large enough to 
take the plate. 

Pour the plate over with ordinary turpentine; and rock the dish 
The 


picture develops rapidly, and as the film is very thin, it holds well 


rapidly to float off the dissolved asphaltum from the lights. 


to the plate without being washed off. 

When all the details are out, take out of dish, pour over with 
benzine to drive off the turpentine, and quickly follow with a 
strong stream of water from the hydrant to expel both benzine 
and turpentine 

Dry the plate in a perpendicular position, and just before etch- 
ing it is heated to make the work stand better by toughening the 
asphalt. 

The back and edges are coated and the first etching gone on 


with as usual. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to attend a 
Christmas luncheon, given by Typographical Union, No. 234, of 


Sheffield, Alabama, by Col. Thomas L. Cannon, editor and 
manager of the Auxterprise, of that city, on Saturday evening, 
December 27, 1890, Thanks 
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THE DETROIT JOURNAL. 


Among the numerous publications issued in Detroit the Detroit 
Fournal ranks as one of the foremost. It was established Sep- 
tember 1, 1883, and came at last into strong hands under the 
control of William H. Brearley, the present proprietor, who was 

for a number of 


years connected with 





the Lvening News, a 
gentleman able to ap- 
preciate its possibili- 
ties and to develop 
these an enter- 
prise and foresight 
that seldom 
equaled. Its 


ated and United Press 


by 


is 
Associ- 


dispatches, its large 


and able editorial 
staffs and 


correspond- 


numerous 
special 
ents brought it in the 
very front ranks of 
the influential 
reliable papers of the 


It isaclean, 


and 


country. 
bright and newsy pa- 
per and also performs 
the best mission of a 








newspaper by leading 
in many public under- 





| 
: takings, and thereby 





conferring a lasting 


W. H. BREARLEY. 


benefit and justly 
winning the confidence and gratitude of the people and endurable 
fame for the paper. 

The Detroit /owrnal occupies the buildings Nos. 40-42 West 
On entering and turning to the left is found the 
To the right is 


Congress street. 
spacious private office of William H. Brearley. 
the counting room and general business office. 
On ascending up-stairs are the rooms of the 
knights of the quill—the gentlemen who do the 
writing and thethinking. C. F. Leidy is managing 
editor : Edward G. Holden, editorial writer ; Miss 
S. G. Wagstaffe, telegraph editor; F. H. Wake- 
field, state editor ; Annesty Burrows, city editor ; 
John Barr, commercial editor ; reporters — How- 
ard M. Holmes, John C. McGarry, Edward Kra- 
nich, F. B. Beach, Edward Trowbridge, Capt. 
J. S. Hall and John Martin. 

The cemposing room is one of the best equip- 
ped in the city, well supplied with all the neces- 
sary material of a first-class paper. This depart- 
ment is presided over by Pearce N. Bland. He 
is ably assisted by Henry J. Smith as maker-up. 
The advertising department is looked after by 
Peter Foreman, who has a well-selected assort- 
ment of advertising type. 

John E. S. Phelpis proofreader. About twenty 
compositors are employed on an average. The 
chapel has for its officers: Thomas Jeffs, chair- 
man, and Joseph H. McDonald, secretary. A 
photograph of the members of the composing 
room is herewith presented. 

On the floor below is located the stereotype 
foundry under the charge of George H. Curtis. Two large Potter 
presses, with the latest improvements, are used for printing the 
paper, this department being looked after by N. W. Healey, press- 
man. The circulating department is presided over by Frederick 
Slocum. The /ournal enjoys a good circulation, and is regarded 
as one of the most enterprising papers in the country. 


INLAND 
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THE DOLLAR MARK ($). 


Concerning the origin of the dollar mark, the following from 
an exchange will be of interest to our readers : 

1. That it is a combination of U. S., the initials of the United 
States. 

2. That it isa modification of the figure 8, the dollar being 
formerly called a ‘‘piece of eight,” and designated by the sym 
bol 8. 

3. That it is derived from a representation of the ‘Pillars of 
The 


Hercules,” consisting of two pillars connected with a scroll. 
old Spanish coins containing this were called ‘‘ pillar dollars.’ 
4. That it isa combination of H. S., the mark of the Roman 
money unit. 
5. That it is acombination of P. and S., from the Spanish 
peso duro, signifying hard dollar. In Spanish accounts /eso is con 
tracted by writing the S over P and placing it after the sum. 


THE NEW MACHINE FOR PRINTING THI 
“CENTURY ” PICTURES. 


Encouraged by the success of the web press in magazine 
presswork, the printers of the Cen/uwry have applied the rotary 
principle to a new machine for fine illustrations, expressly made 
for them by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., and but recently put to work 
Sixty-four plates of the Cex/wry, truly bent to the proper curve, 
are firmly fastened on one cylinder sixty inches long and about 
thirty inches in diameter ; sixteen inking rollers, supplied with 
ink from two ink fountains, successively ink these sixty-four plates 
with a delicacy and yet with a fullness of color never before 
attained. 

The shaft of the impression cylinder and the plate cylinders, 
4% inches in diameter, do not spring or give under the strongest 


impression. Although rigid in every part, in the hands of an 
Pp 8 g y p 


expert pressman it can be made responsive to the slightest overlay. 
This machine is fed by four feeders from single sheets in the usual 
manner and does the work of four stop-cylinders in superior style. 

The gain in performance is not as great as the gain in quality 
of presswork, but quality was considered more than speed. 


The 





DETROIT JOURNAL COMPOSING ROOM DEPARTMENT. 

performance of the machine could have been more than doubled 
by adding to it other cylinders which would print on both sides of 
the paper, but careful experiment has proved that the finest wood 
cuts cannot be properly printed with this rapidity. To get the 
best results the ink on one side of the paper must be dry before it 


is printed on the other side. — Century, 























P. A. CROSSBY. 


It would be difficult to find a gentleman to whom the term 
of ‘‘friend” could be more appropriately applied by those who 
know him than to the subject of our sketch; he being one of those 
to whom the application of the remark, ‘‘a friend in need is < 
Mr. P. A. Crossby was born in 


He was brought up and edu- 


friend indeed,” is most fitting. 
Montreal on February 23, 1843. 
cated at Beauharnois, until 1855, when, his parents removing to 
Montreal, he was apprenticed to the late lamented and esteemed 
publisher, Mr. Rollo Campbell, proprietor of the /7/o¢, whose 
office was at that time on Place d’Armes. It will be at once 
apparent that Mr. Crossby is a self-made man; one of those who 
have done the highest credit, not alone to themselves, but to their 
order, having demonstrated in his own career the dignity of labor. 
At the expiration of his 

apprenticeship, the pub- 
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International Union, subsequently representing the Union Jacques 
Cartier, of which he is now an honorary member. 

In 1872 he was made assistant manager of the Dominion Type 
Foundry, of which he subsequently became manager, a post which 
he still fills with great acceptance to that enterprising and influ- 
ential concern and its customers. Indeed, his name is among 
printers a tower of strength. 

Mr. Crossby is of mixed French and English parentage, his 
mother being a French Canadian, still living at the ripe age of 80, 
and his father an Englishman, who died in 1860. He was married 
in 1883, and has one daughter in her seventh year. His wife, a 
charming and accomplished lady, was taken suddenly ill on New 
Year’s day, 1887, and died a few days after, despite the best 
medical attentions that were attainable. Her death was to him 
the great trial of his life, and, knowing his affectionate character, 

those know 


who _ best 


him realize how hero- 





lication of the Pr/ot 
having ceased, Mr. 
into 
Mr. 
the 


Crossby entered 


partnership with 
Campbell, under 
name and style of 
Campbell & Crossby, 
for the purpose of keep- 
ing a book and news- 
store at Point 


This vent- 


paper 
St. Charles. 
ure not proving to be 
successful, Mr. Crossby 
obtained a position on 
the Zranscript, 
Mr. Duncan McDon- 
ald, first as a compos- 
afterward 


under 


itor, and as 


foreman, which latter 
post he held under Mr. 
Lovell after the paper 
had been transferred to 
him. 

In 1865 he assisted 
in the organization of 
Montreal Typograph- 
ical Union, and fought 
its battles during the 
great strike of 1866. 
He was that year elect- 
ed a delegate by that 
body to the Albany 
convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical 
Union, and at that time Oe 
was made its first vice- Sa 








ically he bore the irre- 
parable loss. 

He is a member of 
the Church of England 
and a liberal supporter 
of Trinity church, 
Montreal, in which he 
has occupied the most 
prominent positions. 
As 


synod he was one of 


a delegate to the 
those who voted for the 
election of the present 
Bishop Bond. 

He is a prominent 
Freemason and a past 
of Zetland 
lodge, an honorary 


master 


Deputy Grand Master 
of the G. L. Indian 
Territory, as well as a 
companion of Mount 
Horeb chapter, having 
held important offices 
in the craft. He is also 
a Past Grand of Miz- 
pah Lodge, No. 3, 
I.0. 0. F., and a mem- 
ek. ber of the Encamp- 
ment and prominent 
clubs and institutions in 
the city of Montreal, 
and is, in fact, one of 
the best known _ busi- 
ness men in that enter- 


prising city. 








president. The strike 

above referred to endéd 

in a serious defeat, and he was made a victim. 
associated himself with Messrs. S. C. Kyte and William and 
John Higgins, under the name of Kyte, Crossby & Co., the firm 
running a printing office for about a year, when he accepted a 
position on the Daily News from his old employer, Mr. John 
Lovell. He was subsequently engaged on the staff of Lovell’s 
Dominion Directory, and traveled east and west on behalf of 
that important work. It was during this time that Mr. Lovell 
conceived the idea of publishing a Gazetteer of British North 
America, and to Mr. Crossby was intrusted the important duty of 
editing it. The value of his work is well known, and, nationally 
and commercially, it has unquestionably been of the greatest 


He afterward 


benefit. 
Mr. Crossby has always interested himself in the well-being of 


the members of the printing craft, and as a delegate of the Mont- 
real Typographical Union has attended eight sessions of the 


A ZEESE- On 
Mr. Crossby is in the 
prime of life, is recog- 
nized by all who know him as a courteous, honorable gentleman — 
one who has a legion of friends, who wish him many years of health 
and prosperity, in which THE INLAND PRINTER fervently joins. 


GOLD LEAF. 


Gold-beaters, by hammering, can reduce gold leaves to such 
minute thinness that 282,000 must be laid upon each other to pro 
Yet each leaf is so perfect and 


duce the thickness of an inch. 
free from holes that one of them laid on any surface, as in gilding, 
gives the appearance of solid gold. They are so thin that if 
formed into a book 1,500 would only occupy the space of a single 
leaf of book paper. A single volume of a gold-leaf book one inch 
in thickness would have as many pages as an entire library of 


1,500 volumes of common books, even though the volumes aver 


aged 400 pages each.—Soston Cultivator. 
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1891. 


Ring out the old —ring in the new ; 





Ring out the false — ring in the true ; 
Ring out ye bells in loudest tone 


To greet the good year ninety-one. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 

Business is quite brisk with some of the job offices, while with 
others it is the opposite. However, business in general is very 
good owing to the trade incident to the new year, when yearly 
reports, new blanks, blank books, etc., are required. . The matter 
of New Year cards was nearly a dead letter in this city this season. 
Very few cards were used and they were mostly of an elaborate 
design and forwarded by mail. The business in New Year cards 
was very extensive three or four years ago, but it has been falling 
off extensively during the seasons since, and by next year the 
printers may expect nothing at all in that line. 

The regulation number of new job offices spring up as usual. 
The latest candidate for favor is our old friend Mr. Adam Worth- 
age, who is well known as a printer in this city, he having con- 
ducted an office for a number of years until about two years ago, 
when he sold out. But it seems the fascinations of the art proved 
too strong for him and he has again embarked in printing. 

Another old-time printer is Mr. George Hackstaff, who has 
returned to his old love and may be found upon Locust street, 
near Third. 

It gives us pleasure to see these veterans in the business again 
put on the harness. We know they are aware of what they are 
doing, which cannot be said of the ‘‘ press in my mother’s kitchen” 
boy offices which spring up for a time and demoralize prices to a 
certain extent and then vanish. 

The Post-Dispatch donned a new dress a couple of weeks ago 
and presents a very neat and handsome appearance therein. It 
has put a complete series of French Old Style in its advertising 
pages, which is quite an agreeable change from the regulation 
Gothics, Condensed, Aldines, and Clarendons. The G/lodée-Demo- 
crat expects to soon don a new dress, probably about the time it 
will remove to its new building; and the Repud/ic will perform the 
same action soon afterward. 

C. E. Meade, a well-known newspaper man, having been con- 
nected with editorial management of many papers here, and for a 
time private secretary to Mayor Noonan, now officiates as deputy 
coroner. 

As You Like /t recently absorbed the /rish WVor/d and conducts 
the business of the two journals under the former name. It is 
now printed by the J. E. Mangan Printing Company, and Mr. 
Reedy, the talented editor, is making a very spicy and entertaining 
weekly out of it. 

Mr. St. Clair, a reporter on the /vening Star-Sayings, has 
recently arisen upon the journalistic horizon as a novelist, having 
written a novel treating of St. Louis and her people and entitled 
‘‘Charity.” The author is a firm believer in the use of printers’ 
ink, for he advertises liberally. Nixon-Jones Printing Company 
did the mechanical part of the work in their usual fine style. 

3ut this isnot the only recent novel emanating from St. Louis 
authors and authoresses. Mrs. Joseph Specht has published her 
society novel ‘‘Alfrieda,” and I hear it has been favorably 
criticised by Mr. Gladstone. 

On January 7 the typecasters, some twenty-six in number, 
employed at the Central Typefoundry, went out on a strike. 
This foundry lately put in gas for heating the metal pot of the 
casting machines, in place of coal, thereby allowing the men to 
work continuously instead of being required to frequently stop and 
replenish the fire with coal. This increased the earnings of the 
men, so the proprietors claimed, and it meant an increase of 
expense to the firm of about 26 cents per day for each machine for 
the gas consumed. The men were asked to pay an assessment of 
15 cents per day as their share of the increased production. A 
committee of workmen waited upon the proprietors to remonstrate, 
and were told they might act upon the proposition of having the 
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assessment stand at 10 cents per day or go back to the use of coal. 
While these negotiations were taking place, the foreman of the 
typecasters was discharged, whereupon all the men walked out 
The management claim the foreman was discharged for insubordi- 
nation and refusal to obey orders and was an agitator of discord 
The Central foundry assumes a very independent attitude and 
claims it has a sufficiently large stock of type to fiil all orders 
for some time to come, and if necessary, it can draw upon its asso- 
ciate foundry, the Boston Typefoundry, for stock. The striking 
workmen are members of Local Assembly No. 2313, Knights of 
Labor, and they have prepared a list of grievances and propose to 
contest the differences. 

We observe that Mr. Richard Ennis, the local Chauncey Depew, 
and proprietor of R. & T. A. Ennis Stationery Company, is to 
respond to one of the leading toasts at the coming grand banquet 
of the Knights of Father Matthew, of which order Mr. Ennis is a 
prominent member. 

Mr. Phelan, editor of the /lestern Watchman, an old and 
influential Catholic organ of this city, was suddenly stricken down 
with heart disease at the door of his office at about 5 p.m., Decem- 
ber 18, and died immediately. He had for many years been editor 
of the above named weekly and was widely known and respected, 
having at one time been a member of the state legislature. He 
leaves a wife and a grown-up family to mourn his sudden demise. 

Ben Deering, an ardent temperance advocate, assumed control 
of the Zvening Ca// about the first of the year and thereby hangs 
a tale. He issued an order that the ‘‘phat’’ upon the paper 
should go to time compositors and the lean should be done by 
compositors who were working by the piece. This being against 
the rules of Typographical Union No. 8 and also being considered 
unfair, the men, who were all union men, were called out upon 
the morning of January 8. The paper appears now, being set up 
by non-union men. 

The St. Louis Press Club, a local society of journalists organ- 
ized about a year ago, has recently been issuing notices of its 
meetings of which we consider they should be ashamed. They 
have the appearance of having been the results of the efforts of 
the worst amateurs and finished off by a planer and mallet artist, 
and very poor and unevenly trimmed paper is used. The effect 
may be novel and all that, but I cannot reconcile myself to the 
idea that a society so closely connected with printing should issue 
such botches. Their aim would better be toward the other 
extreme. THE PRINCESS. 


PRINTERS’ WITTICISMS. 


‘‘T re-lye on you a great deal for my personal appearance,’ 


observed a foundry form as the brush passed over it. 


Slug ten—‘‘ Enjoy that dinner of Brown's last night ?” 

Slug two—‘' Yes; immensely. Had three courses, including 
pl. 

Sub —‘‘ Who's this 62//e¢ dowx slung through the copy so often. 
Keep him up ?” ‘ 

Old joker—‘‘Sure. He's the new pitcher for the Giants.” 

New comp.—‘‘ Say, where can I get a few lower-case ‘h’s ?’”’ 

Facetious comp.—‘‘ See that Englishman over there? Go to 


” 


his frame and look on the floor. He drops all his ‘h’s.’ 

‘“You seem to fight your way through life remarkably well,” 
said an 8 to a 16 as they lay upon the stone. 

‘‘Yes; I always back myself,” was the terse reply. 

First apprentice — ‘‘Say, wad yer do in case er fire? Dese 
cases ud git full o’ watter, hey ?” 





Second apprentice— ‘‘Naw; turn down de top un over de 


lower, just like shuttin’ a seegar box. See ?” 





Stick (to composing rule)—‘‘ Will you kindly enlighten me as 
to why you have one ear one day and two on others ?” 

Rule —‘‘ With pleasure. To articles possessing no merit — 
vain, insipid —I deign but one ear; learned dissertations, remarks 
from savands, etc., I give my undivided attention, which, naturally, 


requires both ears. See ?” 
























































































THE NEW FAST TYPE-PRINTING WEB PERFECTING 
PRESS. 


THOUSAND PAPERS PERFECTED AND FOLDED PER 
AND ORDINARY TYPE. 


FOUR HOUR FROM 


FLAT BEDS 


We herewith present to our readers an illustration of the new 
and greatly improved ‘‘ Duplex Printing Press,” invented by Mr. 
Joseph L. Cox, and built by the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. This press is now in daily operation 
in the pressroom of the Rutland (Vt.) //era/d¢, where for more 
than three months it has been printing the //era//, an eight- 
column folio sheet, in the morning, and the 7e/egram, a seven- 
column folio, in the afternoon. The press has not only fully 
demonstrated its capacity to deliver well-printed perfected papers 
at the rate of four thousand copies per hour, from ordinary type 
forms, but that still greater speed and a wonderful flexibility as to 
style and size of papers are possible to it. The builders of this 
machine are now completing a press on the same general plan, 
which will print and fold with equal speed and facility and with no 
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the development and perfection of these wonderful machines, and 
the press herewith illustrated is the happy fruition of its labors. 
In this press the ultimate degree of simplicity has been reached 
with a corresponding rate of speed, and what has been so long 
desired by that great part of the newspaper world which is not 
prepared for the expense and delays incident to stereotyping, but 
must have more speed than is possible with hand-fed presses, is 
now provided. 

A reference to the cut will reveal the extreme simplicity of the 
machine. It is almost wholly free from adjustments of all kinds, 
and there is no complicated or delicate mechanism liable to get 
The power is applied from the main driving wheel 
Indeed, it is safe to 


out of order. 
to the impression without a gear or a belt. 
say that of all flat-bed presses this is one of the most simple. 
Two impression cylinders, located one directly over the other, and 
journaled into the same cross-heads or carriers, are reciprocated 
over stationary beds, making two impressions with each alternate 
movement, or printing /wo complete papers with each revolution of 
the large driving wheels. As the only reciprocating parts in the 
press are the cylinders, and as these are driven by acrank motion, 


THE COX OUPLEX PERE } 
ERFECTING S 
AND FOLOING MACHR ESS 








adjustments except the change of the rolls of paper, either four- 
page, six-page or eight-page papers, all from flat beds and 
ordinary type, and at a speed of from three thousand five hundred 
to four thousand five hundred per hour. 

It is well known that for several years Mr. Cox, a young 
man of wonderful inventive genius, has been at work upon 
the problem of rapid printing from type. His practical experi- 
ments were begun when he was a mere boy, and in 1879 his 
first patent was issued from the United States patent office, 
where the model of his original machine for printing upon a 
web from forms on a flat bed, and utilizing, with a single cyl- 
inder, both the forward ard the return movement of the bed, 
may be seen. 

In December, 1884, the Duplex Printing Press Company was 
organized for the purpose of developing the inventions of Mr. Cox, 


and during the following summer perfecting presses were built ‘| 


upon the above model and put in practical operation in the press- 
rooms of the Grand Rapids Democrat, the Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye and other prominent daily papers, where they have been 
running since. These machines were capable of printing and 
folding about two thousand papers per hour. 

From that date to the present time the Duplex Company has 
been constantly devoting its energies and large sums of money to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| for each impression. 


no air buffers or springs of any kind are required. The form 
rollers are carried with the cylinders, and fass over the form twice 
They take ink at each end of the press, yet 
only two fountains are required. 

The folder occupies the space between the main wheels and 
above the shaft carrying them, and the folded papers are delivered 
in a packing box directly over the roll of paper at the end of the 
press. The upper bed is less than three feet from the floor, while 
the pressman, standing upon the floor, can look down upon the 
upper surface of the folder. 

The machine is a ve¢avy one throughout, except that the cylin- 
ders are reciprocated, and the paper dwells during the impression 
in that part of the web only which lies horizontal, and that which 
extends over the left-hand end of the press, as seen in the cut. 
The web elsewhere is constantly moving at a uniform rate. It is 
fed from the roll by calenders having a constant and uniform 
motion, and is fed, printed, through a rotary cutter into the folder 
in the same way. The machine occupies a floor space about 
6 by 13 feet. The roll of paper and the folder, it will be observed, 
require no additional floor space. 

It is said that the press has been subjected to the severest tests 
and has proved itself capable of doing good work under such 
adverse conditions of variable speeds, poor paper, changing 


















temperature, etc., as would prove fatal to the operation of most 
perfecting presses. 

The manager of the Rutland //era/d, in a recent letter to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, expresses not only his great satisfaction with the 
press, but states that further experience with it confirms, more 
and more, his first good opinion, and that he considers it ‘‘the 
greatest invention of. recent years in the line of printing 
machinery.” 

The Duplex Printing Press Company is now completing at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, a large and modern plant for the con- 
struction of these presses, equipped with the best tools and appli- 
ances to be obtained. It is expected that these works will be in 
operation by the first of February. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. P. G., Pueblo, Colorado: What would be a reasonable 
charge for numbering ten thousand tickets in duplicate ? Please 
answer through current issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Answer.— Seven dollars. 


P., Rockville, Connnecticut : What can be added to stereotype 
metal to better it after it has been heated several times, when it 
makes plates honeycombed and does not flow into the matrix 
perfectly ? 

Answer.—The metal has evidently been overheated and the 
tin therein burned. To obviate the defect referred to, a little tin 
and antimony should be added thereto until the proper consistency 
is obtained. 


B. W., Milwaukee: Will you tell how a first-class copying ink 
to do railroad printing with is made ? 

Answer.—To make copying ink that will last it is necessary 
that the ingredients used should be ground in the very best mills, 
which are only to be found in the establishments of the standard 
ink makers. Its component parts are an analine coloring, some 
kind of saccharine matter and glycerine. A certain quality of 
copying ink can be made by dissolving gum in water, but it is only 
a makeshift, because as soon as the water evaporates it is rendered 
comparatively worthless. The best, cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory method to obtain it is to order direct from manufacturers 
whose reputation is established. 

G. A. S.,Columbia, S.C.: Will you kindly advise me (1) of whom 
I may purehase a book of reference containing such Latin phrases 
and legal terms as are commonly used by lawyers in their brief 
manuscript. (2) Alsoa book containing all cases with authorities 
of the supreme courts of the respective states complete to present 
date. 

Answer. (1) Bouvier’s Law Dictionary is as good a work as 
you can secure, and can be obtained at any first-class book store. 
(2) Weare not prepared to answer your second inquiry, but would 
advise you to write to any of the following law publishers in this 
city for the necessary information: G. M. Beckwith, 34 Lakeside 

3uilding; T.H. Flood & Co., 149 Monroe street; G. I. Jones, 
Lakeside Building; E. B. Myers & Co., 147 Monroe street. 





THE manner in which celluloid is made is as follows: A huge 
roll of paper is unwound slowly, and while unwinding is saturated 
with a mixture of five parts of sulphuric and two parts of nitric 
acid, which is carefuily sprayed upon the paper. The effect of 
this bath is to change the cellulose in the paper into pyroxyline. 
The next process is the expelling of the excess of acid in the paper 
by pressure and its washing with plenty of water. It is then 
reduced to a pulp and bleached, after which it is strained and 
then mixed with from twenty to forty per cent of its weight in 
water. Then follows another mixing and grinding, after which 
the pulp is spread in thin sheets, which are put under enormous 
hydraulic pressure and squeezed until it is as dry as tinder. These 
sheets are then put between heated rollers and come out in quite 
elastic strips, which are worked up into the various forms in which 


celluloid is made. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PERSONAL. 

We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during the 
past month: Frank J. Cohen, Atlanta, Ga.; John Rychen, presi- 
dent Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati; H. O. 
Sigmund, with Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St 
Louis; E. W. Stephens, president National Editorial Association, 
Columbia, Mo.; J. M. Page, secretary of National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, Jerseyville, Il.; William J. Murphy, representing Camp- 
beil Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, New York; J. K. 
Decker, Columbus, Wis.; G. W. Prouty, of G. W. Prouty & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; C. Koely, with G. W. Prouty & Co., Chicago. 


OUR SPECIMEN TYPE PAGES. 


We take pleasure in referring to the latest productions of the 
leading typefoundries of the United States presented in the present 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

‘‘Luray,” from the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, 
Philadelphia, from 18 to 36-point, or from three-line nonpareil to 
three-line pica. An attractive, handsome and outlined series, 


‘which for a certain class of work, such as bonds, checks, licenses, 


etc., cannot be surpassed. 

‘Hazlett Specimen Script,’’ from Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Chicago, 12 and 18-point. Something out of the beaten path, and 
yet plain, neat and attractive. We predict for it a large sale. 

‘‘New Facade Condensed,” from the Boston Typefoundry, 
from 10 to 72-point, a special feature of the series being that they 
are point both ways. They are especially adapted for cards, 
programmes, etc. 

‘*Mural,” 20, 30, 42 and 48-point, making the series complete 
from 6 to 48-point. ‘‘ Cadet” series, 16, 24 and 36-point, the full 
series being in process of manufacture. ‘‘ Harvard Italics,” from 
8 to 24-point. All these are serviceable and popular faces, and 
manufactured by the Boston Typefoundry. 

‘‘Combination Border,” from the Keystone Typefoundry, 734 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, 6, 12 and 24-point; elegant and 
attractive ; adapted to almost every job where a border can be 
used to advantage, affording an opportunity for tasty display. 

‘‘Crayonette Open,” from the Keystone Typefoundry, Phila- 
delphia, 12, 18, 24 and 36-point, complete with figures. This is 
especially adapted for illuminated work, and as the crayonette fits 
exactly the crayonette open, the result is very effective when 
worked in colors. 

‘‘ Oblique Gothic,” 12, 20, 24, 28 and 36-point, from the well- 
known typefoundry of Farmer, Little & Co., New York. It is 
symmetrical, attractive and especially adapted to a certain class of 
commercial work. 

‘‘Brevier Caxton Old Style,” roman and italic, from Marder, 
Luse & Co., Chicago. In face it is bold and clear, the italics lining 
exactly with the roman, a recommendation which will be appre- 
ciated by many printing firms in this and other cities. 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIBLIOTHECA POLYTECHNICA: a Directory of- Technical Literature. 
A Classified Catalogue of all Books, Annuals and Journals published in 
America, England, France and Germany, including their Relation to 
Legislation, Hygiene and Daily Life. Edited by Friz von Szczepanski. 
First annual issue. Crown 8vo. cloth. New York: The International 

News Company, 83 and 85 Duane street. 75 cents. 

We greet with much pleasure this new international index to 
the progress of technical science. 

It has been compiled with astonishing industry and is a complete 
book of reference for all publications of a technical nature. 

The catch-words are given in three languages — English, 
French and German — so that readers of every nationality can at 
once turn to the branch he seeks in the literature of the latest 
investigations. An exhaustive enumeration of the _ technical 
journals in the three great languages of the world is also given. 

The work is carefully printed and elegantly got up, and we can 
confidently recommend it to our readers, assured that they will find 
that its value greatly exceeds the moderate price they will have to 


pay for it. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co., typefounders have removed from 154 
Monroe street to 109 Quincy street, in the Rand-McNally Building. . 

On January 1 the Daily National Hotel Reporter celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary by appearing enlarged, improved and ina 
new dress. 

AFTER February 1, Messrs. Geo. H. Taylor & Co., paper 
dealers, will be located at 207 and 209 Monroe street, about one 
block west of their present store at 184 Monroe street. 


Mr. R. B. Marten, for years connected with Rand, McNally 
& Co., of this city, has purchased the interest of Mr. C. A. Knight 
in the firm of Knight & Leonard, and the firm hereafter will be 
known by the title of Marten & Leonard. 

Mr. E. F. Soute, for the past year with the Campbell Printing 
‘outside 
Mr. 


Press Manufacturing Company, has taken a position as 
man” for Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, the typefounders. 
Soule’s territory includes Indiana and Michigan. 


THE Chicago Paper Trade Club has chosen officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: M. J. Fitch, president; George H. 
Taylor, first vice president ; George E. Bardeen, second vice presi 
dent; Frank O. Butler, treasurer ; Fred Waggoner, secretary. 

On and after January 1, 1891, the business recently conducted 
under the separate firm names of J. C. Skeen & Co. and Turck & 
Baker was consolidated under the style of Skeen, Baker & Co. 
The new firm occupies the sixth floor of the Caxton building, 328 
to 334 Dearborn street. 

BRADNER SMITH & Co. presented their employés with one hun- 
dred Christmas turkeys. This is the thirty-second year of their 
business existence, and they have never missed presenting all the 
married men in their employ with a turkey at Christmas since 
they have been in business 

A. T. Honcer, of the Chicago Paper Company, is about to 
leave for a short trip into Minnesota, returning by way of the 
in Wisconsin. The company had an increase of about 
twenty per cent in their business last year, the last six months 


mills 


being exceptionally prosperous. 

* J. O. SpENcER, the Chicago representative of the John Thomson 
Press Company, manufacturers of the Coit’s Armory printing and 
embossing presses, New York, left on Monday, January 19, for an 
extended tour through the southern states in the interests of his 
firm. He expects to be gone six weeks. 

Wirt the new year was born a new Italian paper in this city. 
It is called Z’ America, and is published by a stock company, and 
will be under the general management of Dr. A. Lagorio, with 
Dr. G. Rouga as secretary and editor. The paper is independent 
and is published on the West Side, but the publishers expect to 
move it to the South Side soon. 

Mr. FrANK CouEN, of Atlanta, Georgia, recently paid a pleasant 
visit to the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. While here we were 
pleased to learn that he succeeded in making successful business 
arrangements with some of our leading typefoundries as their 
representative. We but that the 
connection will be mutually satisfactory. 


southern have no doubt 


THE engagement of Mr. Andre Matteson and Miss Fannie C. 
Haines is announced. Miss Haines is the daughter of the late 
Elijah M. Haines, ex-speaker of the Illinois house of representa- 
Mr. Matteson isa veteran among Chicago newspaper men, 
having been one of the editors of the Chicago 7?mes in 1854, and 
in 1860 aided in establishing the ost, which lived about five 
He is now editor of the Zega/ Adviser, which was founded 


tives. 


years. 
by Mr. Haines. 

At the annual election of the Chicago Press Club, held on 
Thursday, January 8, the following ticket was elected : President, 
William A. Taylor, the //era/d; first vice-president, Thomas IK. 
Weddell, /z¢ex Ocean; second vice-president, A. T. Packard, Rail- 
way News Bureau ; third vice-president, Oliver E. Moody, Morning 
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News; recording secretary, William M. Glenn, 777/ue,; financiai 








secretary, Sam T. Clover, the //era/d,; treasurer, Melville E. 
Stone; directors, Kirk LaShelle, Avening Post, John J. Lane, 
Mail, John E. Wilkie, 77tdune, R. C. Jacobsen, //ide and 


Leather, W.'T. C. Hyde, 7imes. tickets in the 


field, both of which, however, were headed by Mr. Taylor. 


There were two 


WE are pleased to inform the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
that Messrs. Sheldon Collins’ Son & Co., New York, manufacturers 
of printing inks, have selected Mr. C. A. Vaughan, so long treasurer 
and manager of the Pitkin & Vaughan Company, of this city, as 
their western agent. Mr. Vaughan has an extensive acquaintance 
among the western printers, and is recognized by all as a success 
We bespeak for him a good share of the busi- 
Sheldon & Co. 


ful business man. 


ness, and congratulate Messrs. Collins’ Son on 


their selection. 


WE regret to announce that Mr. Andrew McLaughlin, the 
esteemed and popular representative in this city, of Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Company, recently met with a serious and painful acci- 
dent. While on his way home on Monday evening, January 5, he 
slipped on an icy sidewalk and fractured his right leg in two 
places. We are pleased to state, however, that he is doing as well 
as can be expected under the circumstances. His many friends 
tender him their heartfelt sympathy and earnestly trust ere long 
to see him in their midst again. 

On Sunday evening, January 4, the Press Club of Chicago 
tendered a reception to Mr. Henry M. Stanley and wife, at their 
rooms, corner of Clark and Madison streets, at which between 
three and four hundred ladies and gentlemen were in attendance, 
all of whom had the pleasure of shaking hands with the distin- 
guished guests. Mr. Stanley gave a very interesting statement of 
his personal career and referred with pride to the very important 
part the American press had played in connection with the open- 
ing of the Dark Continent. His remarks were listened to with 
rapt attention, and the speaker was cheered to the echo at their 
conclusion. Altogether the event was an enjoyable one — long to 


be remembered. 


Mr. 
Chicago, has, according to the //era/d of this city, a curious 


Ropert FerGcus, Sr., one of the oldest printers in 


memento of other days. It is a printer’s stick which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Fergus when he was at work at the case in London. 
It differs from the stick used by printers of the present day in 
that it is not so deep by nearly one-half, and can be broken so that 


two measures can be ‘‘set’’ in it at once. It was used in setting 


type for bookwork. ‘‘I brought it to this country with me,” said 


Mr. Fergus, ‘‘and one day I missed it. I went around among 
some of the offices, and one night I found it on the case of a Ger- 
man printer. I told him it was my stick, and he gave it up. I 
don't say that he took it, for I don’t know that he did. You may 
know why I value it so highly when I tell you it was once the 
property of Benjamin Franklin.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Paper Makers’ Association of this 
city, when the question of international copyright was under dis- 
cussion, Mr. Andrew McNally, who was one of the speakers, cited 
an amusing incident in his own experience. In 1877 the West was 
devastated by grasshoppers, and the firm of Rand, McNally & Co. 
published an exhaustive work on the Rocky Mountain locust and 
how to destroy it. Simultaneously with the appearance of the 
work the locust left this country and went to Europe, 
The next year Mr. McNally went to 


and the book 
failed to sell. London, and 
there he found the locust and his book flourishing side by side. 
Entering the office of its English publisher Mr. McNally said, ‘‘I 
find you are publishing my book.” ‘‘ Who are you ?” asked the 
‘Tam Mr. McNally.” 


” Mr. McNally saw the point, and left 


publisher. ‘*Oh, indeed ; then you are 
publishing three of mine. 


without waiting for further explanations. 


In the death of Mr. J. H. Kehm, which occurred at his home, 
the printing 


Although but 


486 Larrabee street, Saturday, December 13, 1890, 
fraternity of Chicago lost one of its brightest lights. 

twenty-nine years of age at the time of his decease, Mr. Kehm had 
made a mark in the world of printing and endeared himself to all 


Sap men mena ans 


on 
= 
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with whom he had been thrown in contact. The disease to which 
he succumbed was typhoid fever, with which he battled for three 
weeks, ministered to by the best medical help and nursed by his 
loving wife and parents. Up to the time of his fatal illness he 
had never known what it was to be sick. Mr. Kehm was born at 
Aurora, Illinois, in 1861, and at an early age started to learn the 
printing trade in the office of the Aurora Volksfreund, where he 
remained two years. He afterward served six years in the job 
rooms of the Aurora Aeacon, one of the oldest journals on the Fox 
river. In 1883 he moved with his parents to Chicago, and 
obtained a position with the firm of Rand, McNally & Co., which 
he held for about four years, during which time he gained many 
friends, and proved himself a most careful, energetic and pains- 
taking workman. He had always desired to be the head of a large 
printing concern, and in 1888 he started the firm of Kehm, Fietch 
& Wilson, at 119 Lake street, and at his death was in a fair way 
to realize his wish, as the company was, and is now, one of the 
most successful in the city. That he should be taken away in the 
prime of life, with all the prospects of a successful business career 
Mr. Kehm 


The 


so bright before him, is hard for his friends to realize. 
was an honorary member of Typographical Union No. 16. 
remains were taken to Aurora, his old home, for interment. 


One of the oldest, if not the oldest, printer in Chicago, Charles 
30yd Dennett, died December 26 at his home, No. 52 North Ann 
street. Mr. Dennett was eighty-three years old, and up to a week 
ago had never known illness. A week ago Friday, while engaged 
on a charitable errand for two young women, he caught the cold 
that resulted in his death. Mr. Dennett was born in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in 1809, and at an early age learned the printing 
trade in the office of the Portsmouth Yourna/’. He worked in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for a little while and then went to 
Boston, where he became a member of the printing firm of Tuttle, 
Weeks & Dennett. The late Benjamin P. Shillaber, better known 
as ‘‘Mrs. Partington,’”’ was a journeyman in this office. At one 
time he was engaged in setting up a book on consumption and 
imagined he had the disease himself. This caused him to quit 
work and leave for the West. Mr. Dennett 


Jennings in 1837 and continued in business in Boston some years. 


married Rebecca 


Owing to the poor health of his wife, Dennett moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, where Charles Scott induced him to become foreman of the 
pressroom in the Ofio State Fournal office. Three or four years 
later Mr. Dennett took a similar position on the Cincinnati Gaze¢/e, 
giving it up two years later and returning to Boston. Twenty- 
seven years ago he came to Chicago and went to work for Rand, 
McNally & Co., asa compositor. He worked for the firm up toa 
week before his death. His eyesight was remarkable, and he was 
able to keep up with the younger men in the office. 
member of the old Franklin Society of Boston, which he joined 


He was a 


sixty-five years ago, and was an honorary member of the Chicago 
Typographical Union. He leaves a widow, one son, two grandsons 


and one granddaughter.—Chicago Tribune, December 28. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Roperts & Son, Birmingham, Alabama. Lithographed 
calendar. 
F. S. & W. A. Wittiams, Bowie, Texas. Neat Christmas 


greeting to their customers. 


H. E. 


ness cards, letterheads, etc., some of them in colors. 


A number of very neat busi- 
The firm 


TuTtTLe, Osage, Iowa. 


letterhead is a very creditable production. 

Tue Journal Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. A number of 
specimens of every-day commercial work, on all of which the com- 
position and presswork are commendable. 

Tue A&lizzard, Oil City, Pennsylvania. Several elegant sam- 
ples of colored work, all of which, it is almost unnecessary to add, 
maintain the well-earned reputation of this establishment. 

ConcEs STEAM Press, Woodsville, New Hampshire. Two 


elegant specimens of typography, in colors: one a school bond, 
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with coupons attached, executed by F. W. Bittinger; the other a 
bond, executed by H. T. Freer, in the same office. 

Conrapd Lutz, Burlington, Iowa. Christmas art souvenir of 
twenty-four pages. It is printed on enameled paper in multi- 
colored inks. The composition is the work of an artist, and the 
presswork is first-class. 

Tue Hyde Park Times Job Office. An exceedingly neatly 
designed and executed programme for the ‘Young Men's Christian 
Association Star Course of Entertainments, the tint-block of 


which was cut from patent leather with a jackknife. 

Aso, from Peoria Printing & Stationery Company, Peoria, 
Illinois; the Aultman & Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, a large 
package of general commercial printing, all neat, clean and com- 
mendable; Herald Book and Job Printing House, Forreston, 
Illinois. 

CALENDARS, 

From Spencer & Van Fleet, Philadelphia; A. V. Haight, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; August Becker, St. Louis, Mo.; E. W. 
Thomas, Toledo, Ohio; business memorandum calendar, L. Barta 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; the Geauga Leader, Burton, Ohio; the 
Times Printing House, Clay Centre, Kan.; T. P. Nichols, Lynn, 
Mass.; T. O. Metcalf & Co., Boston, Mass.; William Bryan 
& Son, Hudson, N. Y.; the Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Cincinnati, executed by the Henderson-Achert-Krebs Lithographic 
Company; the Bradford (Pa.) “ra, the Oil City Derrick, the 
Toledo (Ohio) Commervcia/, all designed and executed by Walter 
M. Moorehouse, of Oil City, Pa.; Ewens & Eberle, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Morse & Downs, Lynn, Mass.; La Monte, O’Donnell & Co., 


Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

BATTLE CREEK, Michigan, is to have a Sunday society paper. 

TuE Macomb (Ill.) /ag?e has been sold to T. J. Dudman for 
$3,000. ; 

THE Daily Journal has been started at Middletown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE Daily Arbor State has made its appearance at Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 

Tue 77rihune, of Burlington, Iowa, will shortly appear in a 
new dress. 

THE first copy of the Goshen (Ind.) Pat/y /Tera/d was issued 
January 1, 1891. 

THE Salurday Cal/ is the name of a new illustrated paper at 
Lansing, Michigan. 

THERE are fifty weekly papers in the State of Washington 
published on Friday. 

LATTIMER C. VAUGHAN, publisher of the Ser/ine/, Orlando, 
Florida, has sold out. 

W. D. Boyce, proprietor of the Saturday Blade, Chicago, has 
purchased the Chicago Ledger, 

THE 
months, has ceased publication. 

THe Thurlow (Penn.) Semi-Weekly Globe has been increased 


from six to a seven column paper. ‘. 


aris (Texas) Dai/y Times, after an existence of sixteen 


THe “vening News is a neat appearing journal recently 


-established at Paterson, New Jersey. 


Tue Hastings /’es/, one of the few German papers published 
in Iowa, has been forced to suspend. 

Tue latest northern peninsula (Michigan) newspaper rumor is 
that the /roz Ore will be issued as a daily. 

New York boasts of the publication of twenty-seven hundred 
and six distinct newspapers and periodicals. 

Tue Carlisle (Pa.) Republican, daily and weekly, that was 
established three months ago, has suspended. 

A New democratic paper is to be started at Goshen, Indiana, 


it is reported. It will be a daily and weekly issue. 
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tug Yorkville (S. C.) Exguirer was burned out November 23. 
Loss, $25,000. The fire was of incendiary origin. 
Tue Aansas Sunflower is the latest. It is a republican paper, 
and published in Wichita by J. B. Gibbs, a colored man. 

Pur Savanna (IIl.) /vwrna/ is a neatly printed and well edited 
paper. Its issue of December 18 contained sixteen pages. 

THE Daily Independent, which has been published at German- 
town, Pennsylvania, for six years, ceased publication December 31. 

A NEw weekly paper is about to be started at Kahoka, Missouri, 
by Mr. L. Bonesteel and some of the prominent business men. 

Tue Bradford Argus, published at Towanda, Pennsylvania, by 
Ik. Ashmun Parsons, celebrated the new year by donning a new 
dress. 

A NEw paper has been started at Montello, Wisconsin, called 
the Marguette County Times. Messrs. Barry & Sherwood are the 
proprietors 

Mr. Tuomas Ditier, of Macomber & Diller, publishers of 
the Standard, Sterling, Illinois, has recently been appointed 
postmaster. 

Mr. Samuet W. Durant, for years editor of the St. Charles 
(Ill.) Chronicle, died at Aurora, January 5. Mr. Durant came to 
Chicago in 1845. 

Tue Camden (N. J.) A/orning News has suspended. The job 
printing house connected with the newspaper concern will be 
operated by a company. 

Tue Patriot, of Jackson, Michigan, has been sold to a stock com- 
pany with $27,000 capital. Hon. E. W. Barber will be editor and 
W. H. Turner business manager. 

Mr. L. ALEXANDER, of Kahoka, Missouri, has sold the 777dzne 
to Mr. J. L. Greenlee, who some years ago was the owner and 
publisher of the Kahoka CGaze¢¢e. 

THE Bloomsburg (Pa.) Co/umbian commences the new year by 
changing from the old-fashioned style to an eight-page, and looks 
much better for the improvement. 

Hon. J. M. Atkinson will edit and a stock company will 
publish the /armer-Light, an alliance organ ‘to be started at 
Harlem, Georgia, early in January. 

THERE are over six hundred papers published in Nebraska. 
Thirty-one of them are dailies. There are 321 towns in the state 
which have one or more newspapers. 

A sTock company, with a paid capital of $100,000, has been 
anized in Manchester, New Hampshire, for the purpose of 


or 


gi 
publishing a morning republican paper. 

Tue Sherman (Texas) //era/d office material has been sold by 
the sheriff under a deed of trust to satisfy the City Bank, which bid 
the material in for $1,000. It cost about $3,000. 

H. W. Scuatpt, Thomas Johnson, D. W. Sloan and others, 
Cumberland, Maryland, have incorporated the Daily News Com- 
pany to publish a newspaper. The capital stock is $10,000. 

Tue Appleton Volksfreund, the leading Northern Wisconsin 
German newspaper, will be printed semi-weekly instead of once a 
week, without consequent increase in the price of subscription. 

R. H. RuGGves, editor and publisher of the Mendota Audletin 
for almost a quarter of a century, died at his home in Mendota, 
Tuesday, January 6, after a lingering illness of nearly two years. 

PENNSYLVANIA papers no longer issued are: Chartiers U0, 
Wilmerding /xterprise, Hellertown l7sttor, Hellertown Recorder, 
Renovo Aecord, Minersville //era/d, and Dyersburg L7vening 
Tlerald. 

Tue San Antonio (Texas) Dat/y xpress had its whole edition 
stopped in the post office by the San Antonio postmaster. This 
was the first paper in the state to come under the ban of the new 
lottery law. 

Frank McIntosu, late editor of the Trenton (N. J.) Pazdy 
ZVimes, and Harry A. Donnelly will start a weekly paper some 
time during the current month, to be called Zows 7opics. The 
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publication will consist of twenty pages and will be profusely 
illustrated. A finely equipped printing house will be established 
at Trenton. 

On January 2, Messrs. Miller, Botsford & Co. sold the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Daily Register to Mr. Edgar Bartlett, late of the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) 7e/egrapn. 
upon consummation of the sale. 


Possession was given immediately 


Tye Lancaster (Pa.) Lwaminer inaugurated a revolution in 
journalism when T. B. and H. B. Cochron succeeded the late Col. 
John A. Heistand as proprietor, and now adds to the departure by 
appearing in eight-page form. 

THE Geauga Leader, published at Burton, Ohio, has been 
enlarged to a six-page paper, and now contains forty-two columns 
of reading matter. It has a large corps of contributors, and is 
one of the brightest and best printed papers in Northern Ohio. 


On Sunday morning, November 24, the building of the York- 
ville (S. C.) Znxguirer and its entire contents were destroyed by 
fire. The proprietor, Lewis M. Grist, assures its readers, however, 
that it will shortly reappear in a new dress. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the ‘‘ Detroit Journal Year-Book 
for 1891,” consisting of 148 pages and cover. It is replete with 
information of the most valuable character, is profusely illus- 
trated in connection therewith, is elegantly got up and handsomely 
printed. 

Mr. JouN R. STEwartT recently assumed editorial charge of 
the Champaign (Ill-) Dat/y Gazette. 
on the editorial staff of the ///inois State Journal, at Springfield. 


Mr. Stewart was for years 


His ability and prestige will add to the already wide influence of 
the Gazette. 

THE Art Lnrterchange, New York, heretofore the property of 
and published by William Whitlock, has been purchased by an 
incorporated association of capitalists, to be known as the Art 
Interchange Company, who will continue the business of publish- 
ing text-books, colored studies, fac similes, and the periodical 
entitled the Ar¢ Zulerchange. 

A copy of the special holiday edition of 7%e Journalist, pub- 
lished by Allan Forman, New York, hasreached us. It is an extra 
large number of seventy-six pages, full of wit and wisdom. The 
many articles with portraits of writers at the beginning and auto- 
graph signatures at end are well written and attractively printed. 
The issue is a credit to its editor. 

HOLIDAY EDITIONS. 

THE atriot, of Carrollton, Illinois, eight pages and cover. 

Tue Rockford (Ill.) Gazet/e, fourteen pages and cover, illus- 
trated with portraits of its leading citizens and public and 
manufacturing structures. 

THE Ovange Chronicle, Orange, New Jersey ; twelve pages and 
cover. Fora sample of work done in an ordinary country printing 
office it is worthy of all commendation. 

Ottumwa (Iowa) Daz/y Courier, twenty-four pages and cover, 
profusely illustrated, containing a two-page bird's-eye view of that 
enterprising city, also cuts of its prominent public and private 
buildings and of its leading citizens. 

Gocesic (Mich.) /ron Tribune, eighteen pages and cover, 
containing views of the celebrated iron mines in the vicinity of 
Ashland, with interesting description of same; also business 
houses and scenes in the vicinity of Hurley. 

CuristMas Post, Leamington, Ontario, twenty pages and cover, 
containing portraits of the members of its town council, churches, 
school houses, streets, etc. This enterprise manifested by the 
publisher of a journal in a town of 2,500 inhabitants is very 
commendable. 

THE Freeder’s Gazette, Chicago; one of the most handsome 
publications which has reached our desk. It is replete with infor- 
mation of a valuable character to stock raisers and farmers. Its 
mechanical execution is perfect, and the illustrations given therein 
are alone worth the price of subscription. 
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TRADE NEWS. 


E. E. K ery, printer, Toronto, Ontario, has sold out. 

Henry D. Goopwiy, printer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has sold 
out. 

Tue firm of Keller & Rendler, printers, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
has been dissolved. 

SHERWOooD & PayNng, printers, Edmeston, New York, have 
dissolved partnership. 

Tue Nebraska Tribune Company, publisher, Omaha, has dis- 
posed of its printing and bookbinding business. 

Mr. Joet E. Hatt, of the Charter Oak Printing Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is advertising his business. 

Tue Times Printing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
been succeeded by the Minneapolis Times Company. 

A $20,000 stock company has been organized, it is stated, at 
Llano, Texas, for the purpose of publishing the Llano Gaze¢te. 

WEAVER & GILLETTE, publishers of the Iowa 77i/une, Des 
Moines, Iowa, have been succeeded by the Iowa Tribune Publish- 
ing Company, incorporated. 

Mr. GarFny, who has been connected with the Ocala (Fla.) 
Banner, will shortly open a job office in that town, both his presses 
and material having been purchased. 

Tue Lancet Publishing Company has been incorporated at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, with J. H. Leslie president, and J. M. Hawell 
secretary. The capital stock is $25,000. 

JoHNn Murpuy & Co., printers and publishers, Baltimore, 
Maryland, have dissolved partnership, Isaac Kleiner retiring. The 
remaining partners will continue business under the old style. 

On the 1st of January, 1891, Mr. Edward D. Baker became 
the New England representative of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, the 
well-known printing press manufacturers, with headquarters at 
174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 

Tue Philadelphia //em, in its extensive annex, will soon have 
running its third Hoe & Co. machine, the ‘‘ Four Brothers,” 
which promises to beat the ‘‘ Big Geraldine," a monster perfecting 
press, and rank as the fastest and best press ever made. 

THE eastern office of the Stationer and Printer and Picture and 
Art Trade was discontinued on January 1, 1891, at New York 
City, as Harold S. Geer, occupying said office as eastern repre- 
sentative, will not represent the papers after above date. 

Tue Rapid Printing Company, an incorporated association, 
doing business at 220 and 222 William street, New York, operates 
a number of typesetting machines, which compose about 500,000 
ems weekly. Joseph Auld, recently connected with the /7ce Press, 
Burlington, Vermont, ismanager. Besides doing first-class-contract 
work, the company carries on job printing and publishes a daily 
paper. 

Mr. C. WoopwarpD, 63 Oliver street, Boston, recently forwarded 
to Messrs. C. Potter & Co., Jr., of New York, an order for the 
largest size flat-bed perfecting press manufactured by that firm, 
the same to be delivered in January to the well-known printing 
establishment of Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston. The illustration 
of the press will be found on page 249, December issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

THE trade will be interested in the new presses recently manu- 
factured by Walter Scott & Co., of Plainfield, New Jersey, shown 
on the last page of this issue. The H. F. is the new gripper front 
delivery, two-revolution, four-roller machine, which lays the sheets 
printed side up. The G.N. is the pony two-revolution, two-roller 
press, specially adapted for stationery and job printing. Both 
machines are meeting with great favor. 

AmonG the progressive printing houses of the East must be 
classed the educational printing firm of Carl H. Heintzemann, 
formerly of 50 School street, Boston, Massachusetts, but at 
present occupying its new and commodious quarters, Nos. 234 
and 236 Congress, corner Purchase street, where it has greatly 





increased its force of employés and added several new presses 
of the latest pattern, including two Cottrell cylinders (largest 
size). Mr. James Cooper, late of the government office at Wash- 
ington, D.C., the superintendent, is an expert in German, French, 
Spanish, Norwegian and all foreign languages and has an able 
assistant in Marshall Rice, who had an experience of twenty 
years’ service with the Rand & Avery Co. Foreign languages are 
a specialty with this firm, and its jobwork equals the most artistic 
work executed in any office. The many books now on the market 
bearing its imprint tell the story of its great and rapid rise to 
the present height of prosperity, which has been reached only by 
means of good work done on time promised, ‘‘On Time” being 


its motto. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


THE winter sessions of the Missouri Press Association will be 
held at Jefferson City, Missouri, February 19 and 20. 

THE Illinois Press Association will meet at Joliet, February 3, 
4 and 5. A large attendance is expected, and several valuable 
papers will be read. 

Tue Connecticut Weekly Press Association has drafted a law, 
to be presented to the legislature of that state, regulating the 
manner of giving public notice in cases in which such notice is 
required by law. 

THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion will be held at Beatrice, on Thursday and Friday, January 29 
and 30, 1891. A number of typefounders, wholesale paper dealers 
and other houses dealing in printer’s supplies have been invited to 
make exhibits. 

THE press clubs of the United States and Canada are invited to 
send delegates to a convention to be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, on January 27, 1891. The call is made under a resolution 
of the Pittsburgh Press Club, and is sent out by President Keenan 
of that organization. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the proceedings of the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Missouri Press Association, held at 
Hannibal, Missouri, August 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1890. They are 
from the press of the Columbia (Mo.) //erald, E. W. Stephens, 
proprietor, and contain 156 pages. It gives us pleasure to say 
that the composition, presswork, paper and binding are on a par, 
and that any printing establishment in the United States should 
be proud to put its imprint on such a publication. 


Tue Indiana Democratic Editorial Association held its annual 
meeting at Indianapolis, January 8, members from all parts of 
the state being in attendance. The Grubbs libel law was the 
principal topic of discussion, and the association unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking that it be repealed. The association 
adjourned after electing the following officers: President, F. A. 
Arnold, Greencastle; vice-president, Louis Hallman, Brazil ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. A. Boyd, Muncie. 

In answer to invitations issued by the press of Gardner, Maine, 
twenty-one of the publishers, editors, correspondents and printers 
of the Kennebec Valley met on the 9th of December for the 
purpose of organizing a press association, to include the cities 
and towns along the river. The new organization is open to all 
printers, publishers, correspondents and editors in the Kennebec 
Valley. The meeting was one conspicuous for the unanimity of 


‘purpose and utmost cordiality of intercourse manifested by news- 


paper men present, and in its results was most satisfactory. 

THE executive officers of the Wisconsin Press Association have 
decided to hold the annual winter session in the city of Madison, 
about February 17 and 18. Joseph Howard, the brilliant and 
well-known New York correspondent, will deliver the annual 
address. Other talent, literary and musical, is also being secured, 
— all of which will insure a taking and profitable session. Less 
time will be occupied with papers this year than common, and 
more to formulating needed newspaper legisiation and to suggest- 
ing feasible business plans of mutual service to the fraternity 
The new state administration will arrange to welcome the editors 
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something on the plan of two years ago. Hon. T. J. Cunningham, 
secretary of state elect, has kindly offered to take the initiative in 
this pleasant feature. 

A Frew days ago we had the pleasure of a call from Messrs. 
Stephens and Page, president and secretary of the National Press 
Association, who for some time past have been busily engaged in 
making satisfactory arrangements with the various railroad com- 
panies for the transportation of the several delegations to the next 
session of the association at St. Paul. Though negotiations are 
yet in progress, it gives us pleasure to state that the outlook is 
that all matters connected therewith will be amicably settled. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


A PAPER mill is to be built at Barberton, Ohio. 

THE new mill of South Gardiner, Maine, made its first pulp 
December 12, and the next day paper 

THE Judd Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $24,000. 

A NEW paper mill is to be started near Hughesville, Warren 
County, New Jersey, some time in February. 

S. I. Smiru has leased the strawboard mill of J. R. Beardsley, 
Elkhart, Indiana, and will run it on book and news. 

Ture Lawrence Paper Company, Lawrence, Kansas, is increas 
ing its plant for the purpose of doubling its product. 

Tue Kankakee (Ill.) straw wrapping mills turn out six tons a 
day, giving employment to twenty-eight men and six teams. 

THe Buffalo Lvening News has contracted with the Glen 
Manufacturing Company for its next year’s supply of paper. 

THE Merrick Paper Company, at Chatham, New York, has 
decided not to remove, although such a step was contemplated. 

THE Cohanzic Stained Paper Company, of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, has been organized. It has purchased the Lucknow Paper 
Mill at that point. 

Tue H. North Paper Company, with a capital of $250,000, has 
been incorporated to erect a paper mill. Work on the new plant 
will be begun at once. 

THE entire output of the Leo Paper Mill, Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been contracted for the year by Henry Weiss, paper box manu- 
facturer, Burlington, Iowa. 

Tue H. K. White Paper Company, of Suffield, Connecticut, has 
been changed into a joint stock corporation to be known as the 
American Copying and Printing Company. 

Tue Cohanzic Stained Paper Company, Bridgeton, N. J., has 
elected as officers: Charles Snyder, president; William Smith, 
secretary, and Benjamin Ayers, treasurer. 

THERE were twelve failures of paper and puip manufacturers 
reported during the past year, aggregating losses of something 
over $1,000,000. Among these only two can be reckoned large. 

THE first paper mill in Ohio, and the second west of the Alle- 
ghanies, was that erected by John Beaver and John Coneter in 
1806, on Little Beaver Creek, near Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 
They called it the Ohio Paper Mill. 

MIcHIGAN ranks fourth in the manufacture of straw and rag 
wrapping, and has three of the largest sulphite fiber mills in the 
country, located in Detroit, Port Huron and Alpena, the Alpena 
mill being the first one built in Michigan. 

THE New York //era/d has placed its contract for its next 
year's supply of paper with Crocker, Burbank & Co., of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, and the York Haven Paper Company, New York. 
The contract is about evenly divided, and the price is a fraction 
under 3% cents. 

WiLiiam Situ and Charles Snyder, of Philadelphia, and Ben- 
jamin S. Ayars, of Bridgeton, have purchased of I. W. Mulford 
the entire plant of the Lucknow Paper Mills, at Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. The syndicate will be incorporated under New Jersey 


laws, to be known as the Cohanzic Stained Paper Company. The 
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company will manufacture stained paper exclusively. The mills 


have not been in operation for two years. 

THE firm of W. H. Parsons & Co., paper manufacturers and 
dealers, New York, has been dissolved by limitation and George 
F. Hicks has retired. The business will be carried on by a new 
firm under the old style, and composed of W. H. Parsons, W. H. 
Parsons, Jr., and M. C. Parsons. 

Tue L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massachusetts, 
has issued its Ledger Diary for 1891, the paper in which is the 
standard ledger manufactured by them. The book is convenient 
for memoranda, and serves to show the excellent quality of the 
Brown papers. Send to them for a copy. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a sample book from the Owen 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Massachusetts, containing a very 
loft-dried 
including several specimens of very old papers now scarce at the 


unusual and interesting variety of writing papers, 
mills, and suitable for anniversary and memorial work, catalogues 
of antiques and works of art, etc. 


PRINTERS IN HIGH PLACES. 
Of the eight new state officers of Wisconsin that were inaug- 
urated at Madison on January 5, four, the governor, lieutenant 
treasurer, are or have been 


governor, secretary of state and 


newspaper editors. Two of the four, the governor and secretary 
of state, are also practical printers. 

The governor, George W. Peck, (who does not know Peck and 
his ‘‘Bad Boy ?”) was born on a farm in Jefferson county, New 
York, and is fifty years old.. When he was but three years old 
his parents removed to Wisconsin. In his boyhood he worked on 
his father’s farm, and received a very meager education. He 
learned to set type in Whitewater, Wisconsin. He enlisted in the 
Fourth Wisconsin Regiment, serving until the close of the great 
civil war. Then he resumed his newspaper work. After a short 
term as editorial writer on ‘‘ Brick” Pomeroy’s Democrat, he went 
back to Wisconsin and worked on the La Crosse Democrat, also 
owned by Pomeroy. In 1874 he started the La Crosse Sw, 
removed with it to Milwaukee in 1878, and then changed the title 
to Peck’s Sw. Last spring he was elected mayor of Milwaukee 
by a plurality of 6,500, and at the November state election was 
chosen governor of Wisconsin by a plurality of 28,320. Retiring 
Governor Hoard is also a newspaper man, being editor and pro- 
prietor of a newspaper at Fort Atkinson. 

The lieutenant-governor, Charles Jonas, a native of Bohemia 
and a resident of Racine, is editor and publisher of S/avie, an 
influential Czech paper. He was born October 30, 1840. He 
emigrated to this country when just twenty years old. In Racine, 
where he settled, he soon became quite popular, and his political 
influence with his own countrymen and with the Germans was 
largely responsible for his repeated election to office, he being a 
member of the assembly in 1878 and of the state senate in 1882. 
During the administration of President Cleveland Mr. Jonas 
was appointed United States consui to Prague. His plurality in 
November was 34,674 — over 6,000 larger than that of Mr. Peck. 

The secretary of state, Thomas Jefferson Cunningham, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1850, and is a printer and 
newspaper writer by trade. When a boy he came to Stoughton, 
He afterwards worked at his 
In the latter 


place he established a democratic weekly in 1876, and in 1888 he 


Wisconsin, and learned to set type. 
trade in Madison, Chippewa Falls and elsewhere. 
started the Daily /ndependent there. He was a member of the 
legislature in 1887. His plurality was the largest of any candi- 
date— 35,729. 

The treasurer, John Hunner, is of German parentage, but was 
He settled in Alma in 1861, 





born in Buffalo, New York, in 1843. 
engaged for a time in trade, then edited’a newspaper, and in 1868 
was admitted to the bar. In 1871 he removed to Eau Claire, 
where he has resided ever since. He is engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business and is quite wealthy. Last spring he was elected 
mayor of Eau Claire 


35,479. 


His plurality for state treasurer was 
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SPECIMEN OF RULE WORK. 


By Lewis Rudy, compositor, Intelligencer Jobroom, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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SPECIMEN OF JOB COMPOSITION. 


C. J. H., Chicago. 
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BY MRS. J. S. PINNEY. 


Written for Tut 


The Earth had been evolved from space, 

Was quite surrounded by the atmosphere ; 
Yea, man had long begun his race, 

And still the gods in conference drew near 
In consultation deep, some precious gift to find 

With which to bless forever all mankind. 


Then treasures fell from every hand ; 
Minerva of her wisdom taught, 
And grain came through fair Cere’s hand : 
Pomona fruit, and Flora flowers brought, 
Adonis gave us youth, Hygeia health, 
While Vesta gave us home, and Vulcan wealth 


And thus they showered gifts to Earth, 

But yet the greatest gift they had not brought 
Until fair Vishnu proved her worth. 

She taught the art preservative of thought; 
And all combined to give us nothing less 

Than man’s best earthly friend, the Printing Press. 


St. Paut, November, 18go. 


THE MAN OF OUR TOWN. 


There was a man in our town 
Who would not advertise, 
And so, with me, you'll all agree 
He was not extra wise. 
But when he found his cash decrease, 
With all his might and main 
He set to work to figure up, 
And make an increase plain. 


Says he, ‘‘ My cash must not decrease, 
It paineth me full sore ; 
For lo, instead of getting less, 
It should be getting more. 
Experience has taught me this: 
The man who would be wise 
Should advertise by night and day, 
And I will advertise.” 


And soon this man of our town 
Began to advertise ; 
And so, with me, you'll all agree 
That he was very wise; 
And lo! the gold poured swiftly in, 
It overflowed the till; 
Since that time he has advertised— 
Is advertising still. 
—Montreal Witness. 





THE DEVIL TO PAY. 


When Gutenberg, Coster and Faust first began, 
In secret, the great art preservative to plan, 
The ignorant masses, suspecting some evil, 
Traced all of their mysteries right to the devil ; 
And thus the assistant who tends to the fires, 
And does such odd jobs as the office requires, 
Who handles the rollers, and washes the same, 
3y the name of the devil has gone into fame. 


As years crept along till they reached modern times, 
An occasional printer was short in his dimes, 
And once it occurred that an editor found 


At the end of the week he'd not cash to go ‘round » | 
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He counted and figured to get it all square, 

The foreman and comps. must each one have his share ; 
When he'd got it all fixed, as he thought, in dismay 

He discovered and cried: ‘‘There’s the devil to pay.” 


So now ‘tis a proverb, grown common in years, 
When worry or care at the office appears ; 

When bills can’t be met, or when trouble is rife ; 
When blood-thirsty men seek the editor's life ; 

When subscribers won't ‘‘ ante,” and ads are shy ; 
When his ‘‘ cake is all dough” and his form is all ‘‘ pi” 
A proverb that comes in the editor’s way, 

And so he exclaims: ‘‘There’s the devil to pay.” 


—Harry F. Shellman, in the Journalist 


THE PRINTER’S TOWEL. 


When I think of the towel, 
The old-fashioned towel, 
That used to hang up by the printing-house door, 
I think that nobody, 
In these days of shoddy, 
Can hammer out iron to wear as it wore. 


The tramp who abused it, 
The devil who used it, 
The comp who got at it when these two were gone, 
The make-up and foreman, 
The editor, poor man, 
Each rubbed some grime off for the heap they put on 


In, over, and under, 
’Twas blacker than thunder ; 
‘Twas harder than poverty, rougher than sin. 
From the roller suspended, 
It never was bended, 
And it flapped on the wall like a banner of tin. 


It grew thicker and rougher, 
And harder and tougher, 
And daily put on a more inkier hue ; 
Until, one windy morning, 
Without any warning, 
It fell to the floor and was broken in two 
—Rurdette. 


THE POOR COMPOSITOR. 


HE IS BLAMED FOR ERRORS SUCH AS THESE. 

Quite recently (says A// the Year Round) a leading London 
daily concluded its obituary notice of the late Baron Dowse as 
follows: ‘‘A great Irishman has passed away. God grant that 
many as great, and who as wisely shall love their country, may 
follow him.” 

Not long ago an American paper gave a curious account of a 
western millionaire. Thisconcluded by observing that ‘‘ he arrived 
from California twenty years ago with only one shirt to his back ; 
and since then he has contrived, by close application to business, 
to accumulate ten millions.” 

A Newcastle paper, again, had the following, the composition, 
no doubt, of the advertiser: ‘‘ The Gleaner is one of the finest 
and fastest boats on the Tyne; her accommodation is in every 
respect good and comfortable, her crew skillful, steady and oblig- 
ing, being newly painted and decorated for pleasure trips.” 

The leading paper in Queensland, a few months ago, in review- 
ing a book, remarked: ‘‘There need be demand no longer for 
Jules Verne’s and other blackguards’ works of imagination.” But 
the next issue had the correction: ‘‘For ‘other blackguards’’ 
please read ‘ Rider Haggard'’s.’” 

A financial paper had: ‘‘I would ask Lord Salisbury, W. H. 
Smith, and Balfour, who are always telling lies, that by our agita- 
The correction afterward appeared, ‘‘Are always 


tions,”’ etc. 


’ 


telling us.’ 

















OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Birmingham (Conn.) “vening Transcript boasts of a 
Japanese pressman. 

THERE are fifty-eight unions in arrears to the International 
Typographical Union. 

A sTaTUE of Horace Greeley will be unveiled in New York 
City on Saturday, May 30. It will cost $16,000. 

Tue New York Daily News is about to lease the old Mor/d 
building for the demands of its growing business. 

ORGANIZER Wixtiams, of the fourth district, has appointed 
John P. Hannegan, of Lafayette, organizer for Indiana. 


THE report of the secretary-treasurer of the International 
Typographical Union shows a balance on hand of $19, 408. 50. 


From present indications there will be no lack of candidates 
for the position of delegate to the Boston convention in 1891. 

WitH the beginning of 1891, Denver Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 4o, established a minimum scale of $21 per week. 

THE new United States cruiser San Francisco has been supplied 
with a printing office and an elegant nickel-finished California 
Reliable press. 

A. J. Jounston, of the printing firm of A. J. Johnston & Co., 
Sacramento, has been appointed superintendent of state printing 
for California. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to the reception 
and banquet given by Detroit Typographical Union, No. 18, on 


Monday evening, January 19. Many thanks for same. 


Tue difficulty heretofore existing between the Times Printing 
Company and the Typographical Union of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
has been amicably settled, and union printers are again holding 
cases on the 7?mes. 

Wittiam A. Taytor will represent Detroit Typographical 
Union, No. 18, at the third annual convention of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor, which meets at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
the first week in February. 

MopiFiEp plans have been received for the Printers’ Home, 
which will not exceed $50,000. Bids will be advertised for about 
February 15, and it is expected ground will be broken for the same 
about the middle of March. 


Hon. AMos CumminGs recently occupied two columns of the 
New York Suz in telling how Messrs. Kennedy, Chadwick and 
Sutton, of the International Typographical Union Legislative 
Committee, won the fight for the copyright bill. 


Mr. JosEpH T. Gi_mour, past president of Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union, was presented on Christmas afternoon with an 
elegant gentleman's traveling companion and an address by his 
many friends, previous to his departure for Seattle, Washington. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a curiosity in the shape of a 
four-page circular, printed at Loudsville, White county, Georgia, 
without the aid of a press, de¢ween tzvo boards. It is on the whole 
a creditable production, and one from which many printers with 
presses, who do not know how to use them, could profitably take 


a lesson. 

AmonG the applicants for the position of clerk to the state 
printing board of Indiana are Messrs. S. R. Hench and Eugene 
B. Smith, Fort Wayne, and Thomas Greenfield, Greensburg, all 
of whom are well known in craft circles. The present incumbent 
is Charles A. Bookwalter, also a union printer, whose name was 
mentioned at the Atlanta a member of the Home 
board. 

At a regular meeting of New Orleans Typographical Union heid 
on December 14, 1890, the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, R. A. Norman; vice-president, 
W. J. Hammond; recording secretary, Duncan F. Young; cor- 
responding and financial secretary, Isaac T. Hinton; treasurer, 
Theo. C. Berg; trustee of sinking fund, J. C. Murray ; reading 
clerk, W. F. Klocke; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas Stanmeyer. 


session as 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A coat of varnish can be printed over a sheet in the same 
manner as ink. Use gloss varnish and a block instead of ink and 
type. 

Ir is stated on good authority that the net profit of the New 
York /Vor/d for 1890 will be $800,000, New York //era/d $600,000 
and the Boston G/ode $250,000. 

An English inventor proposes to print, emboss or otherwise 
decorate sanitary or toilet paper with advertisements, and prefers 
to print them with a sanitary ink. 

TYPEWRITER copying ink may be made from aniline colors dis- 
solved in alcohol and added to glycerine. Dilute with water and 


apply to the ribbon. Castor oil may be used instead of glycerine. 


STENCIL Ink.— Use shellac, 2 0z.; borax, 2 oz.; water, 25 0z.; 
gum arabic, 2 0z. Color with fine lampblack, to desired consist- 
ency. You may use turpentine and lampblack with a little linseed 
oil, or even glue and water with lampblack. 

IT is proposed to sew books in a new way, which is thus 
described in Paper and Press: Tapes are laid across the folded 
back portions of the signatures. Each signature is perforated in 
succession from within, outwardly through the folded back por- 
tion, and at opposite sides of the tapes. Threads are laid diagon- 
ally across the tapes from one signature to the next, and drawn 
down at opposite edges of the tapes in the form of loops within the 
Sewing threads 


folds of the signatures. are passed longitudinally 


of the signatures through the loops, and all the loops and threads 
are finally drawn taut. The method is worthy of special treatment 
and is a decided improvement. 

AT the exposition last year several engines were exhibited 
which were supplied with warm air, which escapes into the chim- 
ney along with the gas. The admission of warm air under the 
grate of the furnace made a sensible reduction in the amount of 
fuel consumed... It is claimed that under similar conditions the 
economy is about eight per cent, which is realized without any 
expense.—Aulletin de l Imprimerie. 

THE designs for the cards of invitation to be sent to other 
powers to take part in the Columbian Exposition are to be in the 
highest style of the art. A skilled engraver and lithographer have 
been put in possession of all the rooms on the lower floor of the 
State Department building at Washington, and the invitations will 
be run off on a press recently placed in position to be used in 


printing passports for Americans going abroad. Extra heavy 


paper bearing a water-mark, an eagle with outstretched wings, 


with the motto ‘‘ “ Plurijus Unum" surrounding it, will be used 


for the documents, which will contain, besides the formal 
announcement, the signatures of the president of the United 


States and the secretary of state 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Akron, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; 
evening papers, 25 cents; morning paper, 30 cents; 
The Beacon and Republican consolidated January 1; but few, if 


prospects, good; composition on 
job printers, per week, 
$14 to $17. 
any, thrown out of employment. 
members of No. 182. The Werner Company put in eight new Potter presses 
last month, making them a total of fifty-two cylinders, 


Out of sixty printers here, fifty-five are 


Rumors of a new 


democratic daily soon. 
Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good; 


16 cents; bookwork (female), 18 and 20 cents; 


prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers (female), 
job printers, per week, $8 to $12. _1f there is a city in the world of the popu- 
lation of ours (28,000) paying lower wages to printers, we would like to know 
of it. 

Austin, Texas. 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
printers, per week, $20. 
13th of this month, and about fifteen printers will be required to print the 
bills and journals of the same. 


State of trade, good; prospects, very good; composition 
bookwork, $20; job 
The state legislature convenes in this city on the 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright; com- 


position on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 
34 cents; job printers, per week, $14. Matters in the newspaper line are quite 
dull at the present time, and prospects are not very bright. No. 81 will 


issue new constitution and by-laws in a short time. 
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Boston, Mass.—State of trade, improving; prospects, pretty good; com- 
position on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. ° 

Burlington, lowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, duller ; composition on 
morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; job 
printers, per week, $14 and $15. ° Plenty of prints in the city to do all work. 
Jobwork very dull, and the newspaper holiday rush is over. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. Subs are fully equal to demand at present, and will be in 
excess of it after the first of February. 

Columbia, S. C.—State fair ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 


of trade, prospects, not encouraging ; 
work, $15 per week, nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20, A 


happy New Year, and may THE INLAND PRINTER live long and prosper. 


Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, falling off since holidays; prospects, fair; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 32 cents; book and 
job printers, per week, $15. The volume of business so far this winter has 
been larger than usual; but little credit has been asked and little given. 
The usual dullness after the holiday rush is being felt. Prospects for spring 
trade are good. 

Denver, Colo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
Some commotion has been 


fair; composition on 


printers, per week, $20, fifty-three hours. 
caused by a proposed new scale, but at the last meeting it was voted to let 
the old scale stand. The pressmen have asked for a raise of $3 per week, 


and are now out on strike. Many men are walking the streets. 


Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 
$12 to $15. The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen have their new office 
fitted up here, and expect to do their own printing. 


25 cents; job printers, per week, 


The grand lodge 
appropriated $5,000 for the plant. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, fair; good ; 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 


prospects, com- 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Work in news and job shops 
Ex-City Clerk John J. Belknap is business 
manager of the Democrat for Hon. 1. M. Weston, and Mr. F. W. Ball, late 
Mr. Harvey O. Carr has returned froma 


sgood; no idle men in town, 
proprietor, is managing editor. 
pleasant visit with friends in Indiana. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
Work is not as good as we expected this winter, 
but hope that it will be better when the legislature can go ahead with its 


printers, per week, $15. 


business, if it can ever settle ‘‘ who is our governor,”’ 

Houston, Texas.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
Members of No. 1 at present close to 300. No 
Work plenty and likely to 


’ 





job printers, per week, $16.50. 
establishments of any note out of the union. 
continue until spring. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, per week, 
The /atrzot in the future will not 
suspend publication on holidays, The Industrial News Company has removed 


$13; job printers, per week, $13. 


to more commodious quarters on Cortland street. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not so good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 33% cents ; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 33% 


cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Two new members taken in at last 


meeting. Officers for next term are: President, L. P. Ashby; vice-president, 
Charles Groh; secretary-treasurer, F. H. Blair; sergeant-at-arms, i ie 
Nelson. 


Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, worse; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
Town crowded. 
Dull in job line. 


bookwork, 37% 
Large phalanx running 
The Globe, a 2-cent 


cents; job printers, per week, $17. 
on morning and evening papers. 
morning paper, may suspend within ten days. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. Keokuk Typographical Union, No. 68, elected 
the following officers Sunday, December 28: Joe F. Lutz, president; W. F. 
Douglass, vice president ; Ed. Sanford, recording secretary; Charles Holmes, 
financial secretary; William Perdue, treasurer; James Roberts, sergeant at 
The Gate City’s annual trade review is out, and is a credit to its 
Work has been exceedingly good here all winter, but will likely 


Outlook very discouraging. 


arms. 
jobroom. 
drop off now, the holidays being over. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, looking little 
better ; composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; 
bookwork, $12; job printers, per week, $12. Always after holidays work is 
somewhat dull, but think when spring trade opens there will be plenty of 


work. The scale of foreman on daily papers was raised to $15 per week. 


I put THE INLAND PRINTER into the reading room of the Woman’s Christian 
Association. 
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London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. Wives and Daughters, a monthly 
paper published by the Advertiser Printing Company, gives considerable 
From present indications this new publication 
Already IV’ives 


extra work to the compositors. 
will be a success. It is devoted to the interests of women. 
and Daughters, although only a few months old, has a large circulation, 

Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 424 cents; evening papers, 394 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $18. Work has been good for some time, but the town 
is filling up with tourists. 

Macon, Ga.—State of trade, jobbing good ; prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents ; evening papers, $15 per week; bookwork, 33% and 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $13 to $20. Little bookwork doing. Subbing 
rather dull, as there has been an unusually large number of travelers coming 


and going for the past month. The town is full of them now. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $16. Plenty of men to do what there is to do, 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, very poor at present; prospects, 
uncertain; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 
cents; bookwork, 35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. I wish a 
happy and prosperous New Year to THE INLAND PRINTER and its able corps. 
The new enterprises started here and mentioned in my last report, namely, 
Morning Union and Evening News, have retired to oblivion, thus devastating 
the hopes of many comps in this city. It is a pity, as they made things lively 
while they lived. Business is decidedly quiet, and the number of tourists 
arriving and departing is remarkable at this season of the year. 

New Westminster, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $21. All subs in town are getting enough to 
do and tourists are not too numerous. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$16; job printers, per week, $18. Two suspensions have occurred in the last 
two weeks —the Nepudlican, a morning daily, and the Democrat, an evening 
paper. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15, $18, $21. Work has been good on account of holi- 
days, and subs were scarce, but there are plenty of men for all demands at 


fair; prospects, fair; composition on 


present. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
Reports from thirty-seven offices 


improving; prospects, brighter; 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. 
show: Nine, brisk; ten, medium; seven, good; six, as usual; and five dull. 
An effort was made to increase the scale on morning newspapers to 45 cents, 
which failed to materialize, not having received the necessary constitutional 
three-fourths vote. A penalty of $5 has been imposed for violation of the six- 
day law of the International Typographical Union. 

Pueblo, Colo.—State of trade, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20 and $21. While work is fair for the time of year, there 
are plenty of idle printers in town at present and more coming in. 


prospects, dull; 


Richmond, Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Work in this city is better at this time 


than it has been for some time. All of our compositors are at work. 


San Antonio, Texas.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; 
job printers, per week, $20. On December 10 another Memphis printer died 
on the hands of Typographical Union No. 172, and was buried by said union. 
He was C. D. Madden, and came to San Antonio on October 23, suffering 
with consumption. 

San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, poor ; prospects, hopes for improve- 
ment; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, $18. The prospects for the new 
year are not bright, but we all hope for better times. 

San Jose, Cal.— State of trade, improved; prospects, good ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers (scale 35 cents) are all non- 
union — girls, from nothing to $6 per week ; bookwork, 35 cents and $15 per 
week; job printers, per week, $15. The 77ses has been purchased by new 
stock company, and is now enlarged, and the force increased to the evident 
satisfaction of the comps. Job offices report trade fair. 


Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 3344 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $15. A new Farmers’ Alliance paper, the Free Lance, 
will begin publication this week. It is to be a weekly. Phillips Brothers 
have put in two ‘‘Hoe”’ cylinders. They have the bill work for this session. 

Springfield, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; bookwork, 


32 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $16. The fifth annual ball of the 


























local typographical union will occur February 6, at Graves’ Hall, and is 
expected to be as great a success as any of its predecessors. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Trade not quite so good as last month. 

Toledo, Ohio. — State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. Subs are scarce. The Bee Company has bought a lot on 
St. Clair street, and is going to erect a five-story building. The foundation is 
in course of construction, and the building is expected to be finished by spring. 
The Commercial has received a key-board of the Mergenthaler machine. 
Both the Bee and Commercial are going to use them. 

Topeka, Kan.— State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. State work is very brisk, and will be until aftei 
the meeting of the legislature. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, brisk; prospects, the proprietors having 
been notified of our intention to raise the scale prospects cannot be judged 
by present appearances ; composition on morning papers, 30 cents, with an 
optional scale of 33% cents, the office setting the ‘‘ads’’; evening and 
weekly papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $11. 
The union will celebrate its anniversary in the parlors of Harry Webb on 
Saturday evening, February 21, by an ‘‘ At Home”? and social. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, booming; prospects, cheering ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 314% cents; bookwork, 31% 
cents ; job printers, per week, $12.50. The closing of 18go finds the business 
in Utica more prosperous than at any time during the year. Subs find 
plenty to do, consequently there is little if any complaint to be heard. The 
usual number of good resolutions are being made, and if they hold good woe 
to the poor sub during the year 1891. But there is consolation in the fact 
that good resolutions have been made before. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The Zvening News, the new daily, is booming 
things. Has a web perfecting press ordered and is now getting room ready 
for it. Will be the only paper in the city printed on a perfecting press. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $15. The membership has run down almost half the 
usual number, yet there is not enough work for those here. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a box of samples of 
type made by the Keystone Typefoundry, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, of their nickel alloy type 
metal, which is claimed to be a most durable material. The 
samples show the type just.as it comes from the casting machines, 
and also after being finished ready for use. The 
Keystone’s type is meeting with great favor. See 
their specimen pages in this issue. 


WE desire again to call attention of the trade to the practical 
value of White's multi-colored charts for printers, publishers, etc., 
illustrated and referred to in our December issue. We repeat it is 
worth ten times the amount charged, and no progressive printer 
can afford to be without a copy, as it shows at a glance what 
colors and combinations are suitable to the paper on which the 
job is printed. Mailed to any part of the world on receipt of 
price ($1, postage prepaid), by the Illinois Paper Company, 181 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


Tue ‘‘ Hartford” composing-stick rack, a cut of which is 
shown on page 324, is a most useful article for the composing 
room. Itis 9 by 24 inches in size, arranged to hold twelve sticks, 
and any size stick, set to any measure, can be placed in it. The 
sides are of iron, finely japanned and attached to a varnished 
board. Your office is not complete without one.. Write to 
Dickerman & Sherwood, Hartford, Connecticut, for circular. 


On page 358 will be found a reproduction from wood cut by 
the zinc etching process, made by the progressive young firm the 
Blomgren & Lindholm Company, 359 and 361 Dearborn street. The 
company has already made considerable headway, although it has 
only been in existence a couple of months, and has noted a steady 
increase in business, which the excellent quality of work they turn 
out undoubtedly deserves. 
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WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 

The E. P. Donnell Manufacturing Company, 325 and 327 
Dearborn street, Chicago, continue to furnish their popular 
machines to printers and binders in all parts of the country. 
On page 382 we show three sizes of stitchers, and the length of 
staples used with each. No.1 is made for either foot or power, 
and Nos. 3 and 4 for power only. All use either round or flat 
wire, and will stitch either flat °or saddle. For speed, durability, 
ease of running and general utility they are equal to any machines 
manufactured. If about to buy a stitching machine write for 
circulars and terms. This company also make and keep in stock 
many other kinds of machines for bookbinders’ use. Complete 
bindery outfits furnished. No matter what you want in this line 


they can supply you. 


A NEW FOLDING MACHINE. 

On page 308 of this issue will be found an illustrated adver- 
tisement of the Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. There is probably no concern in this particular 
line of business that expends more time and money in producing 
new features than this company. This is brought about by a 
desire on their part to meet the requirements of the trade. Since 
starting in business, nearly ten years ago, they have been making 
constant improvements, and while some of their new ideas were 
questioned at the start, they have been found to be practical as 
well as useful. 

The machine above referred to is an eight-page covering 
machine. Publishers often desire to issue a four-page supple- 
ment, using the same as a cover to the inner eight pages, making 
twelve pages. This is especially the case with many weekly and 
Sunday papers. The construction of the folder is so arranged 
that the outer four pages can be pasted upon the inner eight, and 
all trimmed at the top, as is customary with an ordinary eight- 
page paper. Of course, if desired, the pasting, or pasting and 
trimming, can be dispensed with. In cases where the four-page 
sheet is to be. folded on the inside of the outer eight pages, the 
machine can be built to meet the requirement, but it is necessary 
to notify manufacturers when this class of work is to be performed, 
that the machine may be constructed especially for it. As will be 
observed, two feeders are necessary : one for the main sheet, and 
the other for the cover. They are made with three and four folds, 
delivering at either fold,and can be used for plain eight-page fold- 
ing, pasting and trimming, the same as an ordinary newspaper 
folder, the covering or insetting attachment being an auxiliary 
that can be brought into use when occasion calls for it. It can 
also be attached to any drum, single or double cylinder press 
when demanded. 

A DROP OF INK. 

Now that business is bright and active and the outlook very 
encouraging, a moment of your time, please, before placing the 
order for printing ink. 

A firm which has an enviable reputation for fine colors and 
good blacks, and which can duplicate at any time, is desirable. 

For several years the Buffalo Printing Ink Works have adhered 
to the trade-mark ‘‘ Satisfaction Guaranteed," and have established 
a profitable and growing business on this basis ; when needing 
goods get quotations and their new sample book and convince 
yourselves of their claim to your patronage. 





THE COLUMBIA CYCLE CALENDAR. 

By far the most valuable business calendar for 1891 is the 
Columbia Cycle Calendar and Stand, issued by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, of Boston, Mass. It is in the form of a pad 
containing 366 leaves, each leaf having on it date, day of week, 
day of year, and number of days to come, a paragraph pertaining 
to cycling or some kindred subject. The leaves are fastened only 
on the end, so that each entire leaf can be exposed. The stand is 
made of stained wood, brass mounted, with pencil holder and pen 
rack. Although this is the sixth year of the Calendar, the matter 
is fresh and new, the larger number of paragraphs having been 
specially written for this purpose. 









A NEW DICTIONARY. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor place, New York, announce 
they are about to issue a new ‘‘ Standard Dictionary of the English 


Language."" They claim that in some important points it differs 
(1) The 
of the verifying quotations ; that is, the giving in each 
instance not only the name of the author, but also the name of the 


widely from the plans of other dictionaries, as follows : 
‘locating ”’ 


book and the number of the page where the quotation can be 
found ; to thus ‘‘ locate” 50,000 quotations is of itself a herculean 
task. Please compare our pages in this respect with those of any 
other single volume dictionary. 
(2) The use, in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, of the Scientific 
Alphabet, adopted by the Ameri- 
can Philological fAssociation. 
(3) The placing of the etymol- 
ogy after the definition. (4) The 
placing of the most important 
current definition jivs¢, and the 
obsolescent and obsolete mean- 
ings last, that is, the substitution 
of the order of wsage for the /7s- 
toric order usually followed in 
dictionaries. (5) In the case of 
disputed pronunciation the giving 
of the pronunciations preferred 
by other dictionaries, as well as 
the pronunciation which we pre- 
fer. (6) 
vocabulary words more than are 


The giving of 50,000 


to be found in any other single 
volume dictionary in England or 
America. (In this connection 
great care is being taken in the 
admission of new words ; no new 
word is admitted to a vocabu- 
lary place, unless it has been 
passed upon by the able men in 
charge of this department, 
namely, Julius H. Seelye of Am- 
herst College, S. Sheldon of Harvard University, Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles A. Dana and Howard Crosby.) (7) The indication, 
by the use of upper and lower case initial letters, as to whether 
words in the vocabulary are to be written as proper names or 
common names, etc., etc. 





GASOLINE ENGINES. 


The gas engine is adapted for stationary use only, and can be 
used only in cities having gas, therefore the demand has been for 
a motor of some kind which could be used in the small towns and 
This long-felt want has been secured by the Van Duzen 
Although 


country. 
Gas & Gasoline Engine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
they are builders of a gas engine which contains many superior 
advantages, they did not allow themselves to be satisfied with 
the gas engine only, but started to experiment on a gasoline 
engine, as shown in the accompanying cut. This is a very com- 
pact and economical engine, the cost of running being about 
one cent per hour per horse-power, on a basis of Io cents per 
gallon for gasoline of 74 test. It is the same as their gas engine 
in every respect, with the addition of a carburettor which does 
not take up any extra floor space, as it is attached to the air pipe, 
and extends not more than six to eight inches from the cylinder off 
to one side. 

The tank supplying the gasoline is usually placed outside the 
building, the carburettor is connected direct to and is under the 
complete control of the governor, and only makes the gas as it is 
called upon by the governor, and all the gas is consumed as it is 
By this simple yet positive arrangement, they completely 
overcome the possibility of any escapement of the gaseous mixture ; 


made. 
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hence there is no smell, danger of fire or an explosion, the gasoline 
supply being completely shut off. 

This engine is used for running printing presses, machine 
shops, elevators, elevating water for hotels, operating electric-light 
plants or any other use to which an engine can be put. Ina great 
many instances parties have the gasoline attachment put on when 
they do not intend running with it continuously, but should any- 
thing happen that they cannot get the gas, they can fill the gasoline 
tank and go right ahead, thereby preventing a delay that is in most 
cases very costly. 

They have just completed the most compact gasoline engine 





It is of the upright type, the balance wheels and 


ever constructed. 
crankshaft resting on the base, to which the pillar blocks are also 
cast, making all one casting. The cylinder is supported by four 
steel standards which also hold the journals for the gear-wheel 
shaft operating the valves and governor. The speed is 250 revolu- 
tions per minute, and it develops 16 horse-power, using only about 
The amount of gasoline 


The floor space 


four buckets of water for a run of ten hours. 
used varies according to the load on the engine. 
is reduced one-half that required by other gas or gasoline engines, 
being 4 feet by 4 feet, and the weight is 2,500 pounds. By com- 
paring the floor space and weight of other engines of the same 
horse-power, it will plainly be seen that there has been a vast 
improvement made as regards compactness in this class of engine, 
which has usually been prominent in the eyes of mechanics as 
being an excess of iron spread over too much space for the amount 


of power procured. Write them for catalogue and full information. 





DVERTISER, owning cylinder and job presses, cutter, per- 

forator, 150 fonts of job, newspaper and wood type, wishes to join good 
general printer having some means in opening job office in Montreal. 
Advertiser owns valuable copyrights and agencies, and has connection there 
now. Address ‘‘GENERAL PRINTER,” Box 519, Montreal. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER.” Second Edition, revised. 200 pages, cloth. Price $1. Also his 
‘““DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 
price 50 cents each; also the ‘‘ PRINTER’S ORDER BOOK,” price $3.00, and 
‘* SPECIMENS OF JOB WORK,” price $2.00. Order of H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, New York, Farmer, Little & Co., andalltypefounders. The handiest 
and most useful works ever published for printers. Indorsed by everyone. 





NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN desires position on a paper 

having two or more perfecting presses. Experienced and thoroughly 
competent to take charge of presses and all other machinery in first-class 
daily office. Address ‘‘ W. B.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 









i 
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Best CHANCE EVER OFFERED—An interest in an elegant 
$4,000 office in a city of 50,000, with large business, offered to right man 
without a cent of capital and $75 per month guaranteed. Man must be 
strictly first-class, artistic job printer, industrious and reliable. Address 
“WwW. C. P.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OMPOSITORS- Send 10 cents for ‘pe atented copy holder. 
Agents wanted. GE EO. W. BANT A, 792 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn, 





OR S: ALE—A rare chance. An old and well established job 


office, with good reputation for fine work. Best location; good business. 
W. W. C HEW, 7a Chestnut street, Philade Iphie hy Pa. 


OR S: AL 2 ‘Splendid job printing office and bindery | ina 1 large 
and thriving southern city. Thoroughly equipped for any class of work. 
Terms reasonable, and a bargain for anyone desiring a well established busi- 
ness in a and healthful climate. Write for full particulars. Address 
‘A. B. & C.,’”’? care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED as foreman of daily newspaper in 
small city. Twelve years’ experience. Good recommendations. Western 
city preferred. Address ‘‘ RECORD,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—A THOROUGH JOB PRINTER to go South; 


$20 per week. Address ‘‘ P.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—Subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER; per year, 
$2; six months, $1; single copies, 20 cents; Also, send 10 cents for 


16-page circular, ‘‘How to Impose Forms,’ giving complete schemes of 


imposition, 





COUNTING ne 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


TARIDDLETOMWN, N. *Y. 


MAKE THESE GOODS: AND SELL THESE: 
Wood Type, Reglet and Quoins, Metal Type, Job Presses, Paper 
Skeleton Steel Furniture, Cabi- Cottecs. Wire Biltchere, Beker 


nets, Clasp Cases, Racks and 
Stands, Steel Rule, Imposing son Fast Web Presses. 


Tables, Proof Presses, Steel Bear- 
ers, Universal Blocks. 
Pricks RiGHT FOR ALL Goops. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Get Our FIGURES. 





The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer, 


















aS 

’ _{ Priston’ W Wor wie «= Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887, 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 

INKOLEUM| Inkoleum is the only article in the world 








that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink dry on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 

Beware of Infringements! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents. For sale 
by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


Put up only by 
ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
GEo, M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee. St. Paul, U.S.A. 


Trodeash Reguiered. 
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Bir tight 
Ink Fountains 
for eachcolor | 





Superior i in Mechanical Construction 
and without a competitor. 











“Thumb screw 
Repeaters.ete. 











Proprietor, 
215 Dearborn St. Room 702 


CHICAGO, Iitinois. 
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list OF MACHINERY AND MATERIALS. 


SECOND-HAND. 
7-Col. Hoe Washington Hand Press..... ........... ......8160.00 
8-Col. Washington Hand Press.............ccccecccecccccecs 175.00 
10 x 15 Universal, with treadle . ee ‘ 160.00 
9x13 Leader Jobber, with throw- off, almost new . 150.00 
7x11 Old Style Gordon . , 75.00 
7x11 Old Style Gordon, with steam. fixtures. Bie asians 95.00 
9x13 Peerless Press, with steam fixtures.............. 160.00 
SE ID POCO COD Pre ooo. ccc ivisecaccescdacsecsaxe 150.00 
BF Re UN RN oe oS ceeds waldaisciins oaeganedvadwewadeceeee 125.00 
ie Oe Oo a ae Re oe Pe 95.00 


2 Horsepower Union Engine and 4 Horsepower Boiler. 150.00 
15x 24 Standing Press, with lever and spider, extra 
| RE ead SERMON! PF 27-7 e pee Heme bine Re nce par cone ed ae 
One 32x48 Campbell Complete Printing Press, two 
roller rack and screw and table distribution, new 
style strings, heavy iron base, and full set of steam 
fixtures. List price, $1,800.00. This press is practi- 
cally as good as new, is very light running, and 
is just the machine for printing a first-class 6-column 
quarto paper and doing fine book and color work.. 
SOARCH HOONORUCS CUGCOE. «onc sin ccsccccascascesevecuccoodeaces 
32-inch Acme Paper Cutter, with self-clamp. Steam 
fixtures, or can be run by hand 
30-inch Rival Cutter, used one month.................... 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OUTFIT FOR SALE. 


6-column Quarto Campbell Cylinder Press, Quarto Medium 
Gordon, Paper Cutter, Type and Material sufficient to print a 
6-column quarto paper, with a good Job Office. All type on the 
point system, put in new within three years; in a thriving town in 
the State of Michigan, 


45.00 


For prices terms, and particulars, address, 


THE [JNION JYPE FOUNDRY. 


CHICAGO. 








337 DEARBORN ST., 





‘THE .- . 


“IBERTY” GALLEY 


——— 





== ————_ 


The Best and Strongest Galley made. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRASs. 
GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 


a ~-- & ————- 


PRICES AND SIZES. 
NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 


Single, 334 x 2334 inches, inside measurement, . P . $200 
Single, 3% x 15% 3 “ ; I 75 
Single, 334 x11% - “ I 50 
Medium, 5_ x 23%4 - 2 25 
Double, 6% x 23% as 2 50 


JOB GALLEYS. 


Octavo 6x 10inches, inside measurement, $2 00 
Quarto 83% x 13 - 2 50 
Foolscap gx I4 ee 275 
Medium 10 x 16 ae “6 3 00 
Royal 12x 18 = a 3 50 
Super Royal, 14 x 21 4 00 
Imperial 15 X 22 1 5¢ 
Republican 18 x 25 5 00 


- -@——- ——E 
C. S. GoucHErR, Foreman of ‘Record Composing Rooms, Philadelphia, writes: 


‘‘Your All-Brass Galley is by far the strongest galley made, better in fact 
than Hoe’s Cast Brass Galley (costing eight dollars), as it has a stronger head.”’ 


APPLY TO «+ + - 
THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


Sole Manufacturers of the LIBERTY Job Presses. 





54 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK CITY. 














» DUPLEX: PERFECTING « PRES 


“ FOLDING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co., 




















BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


FECTING PRE SS 
3s MAC i i 
= 

















Mr. ‘T. C. O’Hara, the well-known expert machinist of the Boston Herald, under date of September to, 
1890, writes as follows to Mr. H. I. DiLtenspack, manager of the Rutland (Vt.) //era/d, the purchaser of 
the first of the above machines: 

Boston, Mass., September ro, 18go. 


At your request I attended the shop test of the new Cox DupLex WEB PERFECTING Press, built for the Rutland //eradd/, and 
carefully inspected its operation and made a thorough examination of its construction. The press stood partly over a pit and 
partly on the floor, upon planks, and was not fastened down in any way; and it was run by a four-inch belt. At the first trial 
of speed, it ran at the rate of 3,000 complete papers per hour; at the second, 3,600; at the third, 4,560. Its operation during 
these trials caused no perceptible jar of the machine nor of the floor of the building, nor did it give any indication of strain upon 
the machine, and it ran with perfect steadiness and smoothness. The principle of the machine, while novel, is entirely practical, 
and overcomes entirely the obstacles to speed and smooth running always heretofore encountered in the construction of flat-bed 
printing presses, and in my opinion the invention has solved the great problem in the construction of machines for the use of 
newspapers of moderate circulation, desiring to print from type.at high speed, in a manner destined to revolutionize this branch 
of printing press manufacture. 


The press is now in daily operation in the pressroom of the /eradd, where it is fully demonstrating its 
capacity to do all that is claimed for it. 


Full information may be obtained by addressing the manufacturers. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 








THE: LEADING-ENGRAV{NG- 











p q \\ GM. ig THE: COUNTRY: 

ERFORATOR Sa 

p oo of oo Crosseut 9 WES 
over ae iaabinee. Y, @ a ENGROUIKG Co. ’ 

| We SS. = 

F.P.ROSBACK, 


JVES PROCESS- Te process oF Tit 
| OUR SPECIALT Y- pai LST RATIONS 


Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
2 : 37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 











Y) F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


)) . spt sianiriiy OF . 
/ Printers’ Materials and Supplies 


BRASS GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITRE MACHINES, 
i PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
») METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


y) 
9 COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


) } Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 


/ 
Y, 


Fh 


and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


De Entirely Automatic. 


Prints from the Roll. 
Easily Understood. 
No Feeders Needed. 
Accurate Impression. 
Solidly Constructed. 
Rolls Form Perfectly. 
Prints in Two Colors. 
Cuts, Counts and Stacks. 
Prints on Two Sides 
Nothing Can Beat It. 





















— 1s OUR DOUBLE PRESS, FOR PRINTING IN TWO _ COLORS or 
ON TWO SIDES AT ONE OPERATION. 





F STYLE No. 1.—Four sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19, 19x 26. 
For printing one side only. 
STYLE No. 2.—Three sizes, 11X15, 13X19, 19X26. For 
printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 
We build other sizes to order. 





|. Tnese Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 
z impressions per hour. 
All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best 
Wrought-Iron. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 BEEKMAN STREET. 
WORKS: COHOES, N.Y. 





WE PRINT 


CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 
STATEMENTS, 

TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


WE BIND 
BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


WE DBO 
RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC, 
THE INLAND PRINTER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK, 
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ESTABLISHED 186! O& JUST ISSUED! 
~ mr Os 
PE OPEOS? OS NEW SPECIMEN Book 


OS POULTRY 


AND 


Ng O& CATILE | | 

GR = 
fies iss ON 
OW PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


| ICAGO<= —> Oe Above Book will be rnailed post 
; = paid to any address. 


TURN BACK 


li page 287 of the December, 1890, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
bear in mind that the Bound Volume Premium Offer made on that page 
holds good until February 28, 1891. This will enable those who have 

club lists under way to complete them, and secure the desired premiums. 


SSRI H-E 
RELIEF I! 


E expect to offer several very valuable premiums for securing sub- 
scribers. The list is now being prepared, and the announcement will 
be duly made. Look out for it! Subscriptions can begin with any 
number. ; 
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OVER FIVE HUNDRED NEW NAMES IN JANUARY 
JAPA P PPP PPP PPP PPP PPAPPP PPP PPP PPPPP PPP PPP PPP Pupaf aap fafa 


Address all Correspondence to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


the Boom! | PUBLISHERS, 
: 183 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Inland Printer 
is on 








THE JIDMMERICH 





—.4 IMPROVED 4— 


Bronzing ~ Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x 25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54. 


Ka Write for Prices and Particulars, “%" 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 500 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 














ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. | 
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The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


~~ 
-<* © ee 8 ee Se Oe © CC 8 Sf 8 CC 6 SS & &¢ Se YS 6 








CINCINNATI. 


= 
t 






? 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC . 


@ INKS i J. W. OSTRANDER. 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 








OLDEST, LARGEST AND MosT Electrotype and Stereotype 





RELIABLE HOUSE IN —» MACHINERY <— 
TH E WEST. ‘WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
ee oni THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 7Z and 79 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 





STEPHEN McNAMARA. aie 
, Van Buren ae Streets, Chicago. PRINTER .% 


VI ROLLERS. 


OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 


















































WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 
WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. 





















Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
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Sheldon Collins’ Son & Go. **Sss"sn™" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING INKS. 


BLACKS THAT DO NOT DECAY. 
COLORS THAT DO NOT FADE. 














Used by the Leading Printing Offices in America. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 


instance. Before you place an order, correspond with us. 


SAMPLE BOOK ON APPLICATION. c. A. VAUGHAN, General Western Agent, 180 Howe St., Chicago. 











PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888, JULY 16, 1889. 


PonrEN s (Hite: Stitching Machines 
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(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 
No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. “# Power “a “6 se 6 6 “6 7 ~ ¥ a = en se 150 
No. 3. “é cé e se “6 as Ls a a Zz - “es 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, e 600 


E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YORK Awe 
RING NINEGS 9 Uk 
< & PRINTING CO.» ay 


a a . > di 
BO ENGRAVERS OF 320 & 322 14 
* g ILLVSTRATIONS. PEARL St. HAE 
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FLMIONT JUAGHINE WORKS = 


mess" DAPER-FOLDING 
MACHINERY. 











THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE 
and Accurate Folders. 


Occupy less room than other folding machines, 


Fold to perfect register. : 
The easiest to operate. 


Very simple in construction, and of great speed. 
All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogue. 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 
3737 Filbert St. ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mS (All gil”; * 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 | 
"Gere ** oe 600 ‘* 85 ee 8x12 ‘‘ Finished, ‘ 120 | 
<. ars) “ wae, ** - “900 oe gxi3 at ws 140 | 
roxrs * «3,000 ‘* 135 ‘e)  “poRTS, * % ae 190 | 
‘* 8x12 ‘* Plain, Throw-off, 100 ‘S ery * * “ 240 
“ “ ‘ 


ee) ; iTS 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular. | 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. | 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, | 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 











THE PARAGON Pavetand cord cutting Machines 
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All sizes have Traverse and Side Gauges. 





THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 


They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


Prices, 4 14 in., $45. 
“Sy ) 2214 in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ANBORN’S “[S)AW” (UTTER 


FOR HAND AND POWER. 
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AND-CLAMPING, giving positive and “even clamp pressure entire 
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THE | width of machine. : : ae ee ee 
Side-Back and Back-Split Gauges, and lines and brass rules 
CONSTRUCTION i | basal cs lit 
FA]; on table. Back-Gauge moved by endless wire cable with index in front 
iS FAR aS | tra ued = arabes 
always showing exact distance of gauge from knife. Screw for moving Back- 
SUPERIOR MEPL Ss Gt Hie ee OS eee ee aie 7 
ee © pret tt 
TO ; 
Regular style of clamp and gauge is used, but purchasers wanting the 
OTHERCUTTERS + Intersecting Clamp and Gauge can have same at a small advance in price. 
OF SIMILAR The ‘‘Law” is a heavy, powerful and rapid-working cutter. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION: 
oe oe SIZES: 38, 86, 43, 46, 48, 53, 56 and 63 Inches, 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 BEEKMAN STREET. nx 0OOOOs» NEW YORK. 
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Ceo\Wather's Sons 


Fevatuag Inks 
bo down St 
Trew York. 





For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 


AGME PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 



















IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


©©©®© 


RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


© © © © 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


©OO®O 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 


©6©6®6 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER and PRESS CO. 


Successors.to C, C, CHILD, 


7 64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the “ACME” 
Two-Revolution Presses, 
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pr MONTAGUE & FULLER, vor) ots beartom se cncnco. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, ” 
ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. 

























AND DEALERS IN 


ye - PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES - 


( OF ALL KINDS. 








END-WOOD TYPE, HOLLY-WOOD TYPE, 
NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE. 


BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, RULE, ETC. 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, REGLETS, FURNITURE, ETC. 




















We desire to announce to the trade that we have recently purchased the entire business and plant of that 
well-known concern, THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., Norwich, Conn. 

With this addition to our already extensive plant, we have facilities for the manufacture of Wood Type, 
Borders, Rule, etc., unequaled by any other house in our line, either in this country or in Europe. 

Mr. Wm. H. Page still retains an interest in our concern and will continue to oversee the Norwich factory. 

We trust the patrons of the Page Co. will in the future extend the same favors to the Hamilton Manu- 


facturing Co. that they have shown in the past to the old company. We can assure them that they will 


always receive prompt and courteous attention. 











259 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


FACTORIES: TWO RIVERS, WIS., NORWICH, CONN. 
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ALTER SCOTT & CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 


N 


Printers and Publishers visiti 
isiting New York Ci invi 
City aré invited to have their letters addressed to our office, and to mak 
y make it their headquarters 




















J.W. OSTRAN 
DER, 7 
7 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, WESTE 
; RN AGENT. 





